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MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION 

IiUCTURE I. 

The Goveriimeiit : its Character and Aims. 

§ 1, Tie aspects of Mughal admlnhifaiion %tuiieA tn 

ikts huol. 

We are all familiar with, the history of the ^riatglial Empire In 
India, — ^the long story of the successive Emperors, their wars for 
the throne of Delhi, their oampaigns against their rehellious vaiKials 
and independent neighbours, and their expeditions beycmd the 
natural frontiers of India We know muoh about the primte 
lives of the Emperors, the ceremony and splendour of their Courts, 
and the condition of the roads, from the writings of the many 
European visitors to our land. But their administrative system 
has not yet been subjected to a det^led study on the basis of the 
original Persian records. 

This is a task of admitted difficulty, partly because so in«oy 
of the records have perished m the course of time, but mamlj 
beoau^ it is only men experienced in the actual conduct of modern 
InS&sm mAmmwkmikm who can go to the very h»rt of the Mughal 
system and make the dead past live again before our eves The 
great historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has 
confessed that his experience as a captain in the English militia*^ 
and as a member of the British Parliament enabled him to undter- 
stand anght the campaigns of the Roman ^nermfo tire 
of the ancient Roman Senate We vmo ate closet students of 
Indian history can deal only with old paper, with MS. records of 
the past , wa can touch only the exterior of the Mughal system. 
But the real working of that system, its inner springs and prac- 
tical effect can be best understood only by men who combine 
a knowledge of Pemian historical manuscripts with experienee in 
the administration of the people of the provinces once subject to 
Mughal rule, — t e,, by scholarly memhem of the Indian Civil 
Service in Upper India. Among them have been Mr. Edward 
Thomas, the distinguished father of an equally distinguished son. 


♦ “TBlC diseiplme and ©Tolution of a modern bafcfcalicm ^Te ine% olearoa 
notion of tho pbalanx and tlie legrion, and Ibe captain of the Hampshire 
hm mt beau to the lustariaa of tbo Boma (Gibboa's 
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Mr. H. Beveridge, wlio was once Judge in fhis very town (Patna^, 
Mr. William Irvine, who was long Magistrate of Ghazipnr and 
Saharanpur, Mr John Beatnes and some other civil officeis, whose 
studies in certain aspects of the Mugial administration, — especially 
the revenue system, — are extremely fruitful and corrective of the 
errors of popular writers. 

Now, modern European writers have studied only two depart- 
ments of the Mughal administration in detail, namely, the land 
revenue and the army. Practically full information on these two 
subjects is available in English. 1 shall, therefore, leave them 
out of my course of lectures except in respect of some minor points 
wheie I can supply additional information from manuscripts 
unknown to my predecessors 

The first of the following lectures will deal with the principle 
and distinctive characteristics of the Mughal government ; the 
second with the emperor^s power, the position of his ministers 
tho departments of the State, the functions of the chief ofiieers 
and onr sources of information , the third will make a minute 
study of the diwau and the procedure of his office, and the woik 
of the Lord High Steward and his assistant; the fourth will dis- 
cuss the provincial administration; the fifth will concern itself 
with the State in relation to the ryot , and the concluding lecture 
will attempt a philosophical survey of the influence of Mughal rule 
ou the country, and the Ci.u‘?L‘.=! of the decline of the Mughal 
Empire. 


§ 2. Traces of Mughal rule tie. our living pieseiil. 

The administrative system of the Mughal Empire has more 
than an academic interest for us This type of admiuistration. 
With its arrangement, procedure, machinery ”and even titles, was 
^rrowed by the Hindu States outside the territory directly subject 
po Muslim rule It would not be a surprise to see the Mughal 
system copied by the vassal Rajahs of Jaipur or Bundelkhand, 
just as in our own day the British system is faithfully copied by 
the darbars of Baroda and Gwalior, Indore and Alwar. But the 
Mughal system was also the model followed by some independent 
Hindu States of the time Even a staunch champion of Hindu 
torthodoxy like Shivaji at first copied it in Maharashtra, and it 
was ^ only later in life that he made a deliberate attempt to give 
a Hindu colour to his administrative machinery by substituting 
Sanskrit titles for Persian ones at his Court ; but most of the 
names of departments, records and subordinate officials in his 
kingdom remained Isiamic, where they wet e not indigenous Marathi 
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Thus, file Mngliai system at one time over practically 

all the civiliztd and orgaiiized parts of India. 

Nor Jb it altogether dead in onr <mn times. Tiacos of it 
still rarvive, and an observant student of history can detect the 
Mughal substructure under the modern British Indian admmietim- 
tive edifice When in the late Ibth Cf^ntury a band of English 
merchants and clerks were unexpectedly called tpou to govern a 
strange land and an alien race, they very naturally took o\er the 
Mughal sybtem then prevailing among the people, made m it 
only the most necessary change^, and while n taming its old 
frame-work, they very reluctantly and slowly added *5ueh new 
elements as the safety and prosperity of tlie country dixnanded 
from time to time This was the true character of" the Anglo- 
Indian adminitetration of Bengal and Bihar under Warren Hast- 
ings^ Under his successor?, after many intervals of repose, the 
administrate n has again and again departed from its Mughsil 
original But the new has been Lmlt upon the old ; our present 
has its roots in cur past. 

§ 3. Tke aims of the Mitghal State* 

Before vre can understand the Mughal admmibtratlve system 
correctly, it is necessary for us to rea ize its nature and aims. 

By its nature it was a military rule and therefore nec^ssaiily 
a centralized despotism To the Muslim portion of the popula- 
tion the sovereign W’^as the head of both Church and State, and 
therefore for them he undertook socialistic functions. But towards 
his non- Muslim subjects he followed the policy of the ludmdml- 
istic minimum of mteiferenee, t i?., be^was content with dlsehtl^ 
ing only the police duties and the collection of revenue* The 
support of public education was not a duty of th4 indeed 

it was recognized as a national duty even in England as late as 
1870. According to Hindu and Muhammadan political thought 
alike, education was the handmaid of religion. If the king spent 
anything on education, it was not an act of State, but a urxvate 
religious benefaction for acq^uiring personal merit in the next 
world Some schools were subsidized by the Padishahs, hut it 
was only became they were attached to mosques or taught by 
families of holy men already in receipt of imperial bounty, or, hi 
other words, because they served as seminanes for training miema 
(theologians) for the service of the State Chuich. 

Similarlj", the encouragement of art and literature was a 
purely pereonal matter with the king , its aim WM to procure him 
personal recreation or glorification; and not to jiomote national 
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cultnre. Here tbe liead of the State was exactly on the same 
footing as a rich private citizen and he recognized no higher 
obligation to his people. 

In short, under Mughal rule the socialistic activities — use 
the word in its broadest sense, — of a modem State were left to 
the community, to society or the caste brotherhood, and the 
student of Indian administration has to pass over them in silence. 

The aim of the government was thus extremely hmited 
natsrtaUstic, almost sordid 

A minute study of the history of the Mughal Empire in India 
on the ha^is of State papers and other origin'll sources, impresses 
us with cei tain facts as broadly characteristic of the administra- 
tion. 


§ k TAs t.npnried foreign e emertis in the Mughal 
adMimsirattie sj/iimi 

Tirst, the Mughal governmental system took its colour from 
the race and creed of its sovereigns. They were a foreign Muham- 
i^adan dynasty w ho settled in Icdia eight centuries after Islam 
h^ been adopted in certain countries outside India and a new 
administrative type had been developed in those countries* 

Our Turkish conquerors brought with themselves to their 
new home the type of administration which had long he^ known 
to extra-Indian Muslim countries as the model, and which had 
beenpmved by theoxjenenee of centuries as the most successful, 
vtz., the administrative system of the A-bhasid Khalifti. oj Ir|^ 
and the Eafimid ^Khalifa of The Mughal adnpxaidacation. 

presented~a eomBrnatioBTotTnoian and extra-Indian elemente ; or. 
more correctly, it vras the Perso- Arabic system in Indian setting. 

The principles of their government, their church policy, their 
rules of taxation, their departmental arrangements, and the very 
titles of their officials, were imported ready-made from outside 
India. But a compromise wes effected with the older native system 
already in possession of the field and familiar to the people 

S ovemed The details of the imported system were modi- 

ed to suit local needs. The existing Indian practice and 
the vast mass of Indian customary law were respected so 
far as they did n. t run counter to the root principles of all Islamic 
gwrwnments j and in all non-es&ential matters, in the spectacu- 
lar side of politics, * and, generally speaking, in village 


• Zaoird CliTOperformpa the imnyah ceremony at Marshidabaii ' Here ve hav* 
» Hmd* re’^nenaaae coming do-m from Tery aacient tunes through theMnham- 
■uuiiui age to the early British period. 
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admioletration and tlie lower rangs of the oi^cial ladder, the 
Indian nsage was allowed to prevail, while the foreign model 
swayed almost exclasively the Court (which was personal matter 
for the sovereign) and the higher official circles, (who drew their 
inspiration from. Persia, and Egypt) 

This foreign element in the ]Mughil administration can he 
easily illustrated from the provincial administation. As Professor 
11, Becker of Hamburg writes in the Enc^clupipiha of hi am : 

“ In the early centuries of Arab rule two political functions were 
sharply distinguished ['n Egypt, ii 3 ., ] the governorship and the 
treasury. The goyeruor, ^calhal] had control over the 

military and police only ..Alongside of hnn wis the head of the 
treasury, [called] the nrai/,., These two officort, had to keep a strict 
watch on one another.' As head of the military and executive, 
the a?/ 22 r was the first [in authority], but they were equal in rank 
and the administrator of the treasmy even had the greater 
mflaenoa [over the sovereign ] — E»eyciopadta of Jalam, Vel. II. 

P. 13). 

Now, this was exactly the redation between the Siihahdar or 
provincial governor and the diwan or revenue chief of the province. 
A conorete illustration of the official antagonism between the two 
and their mutual reenmmations t > their master — for, it was the 
duty of each, m the worils of Prof Becker, to keep a strict 
wateh over the other, " — can be found in my account of the 
History of Orissa in the 17th century, based on contemporary 
official papers^ published in the Journal of the Bthar and Ontsa 
Mamarei Soeielf in Jxme and September l§i6 and reprinted in 
my Studies tn Mughal pages 2S1 — 224 

So, too, in the division of the administration into departizieiite 
the model of Islamic lands outside India was followed. 

The second oharaeterlstic is fhat the GoveKnaaent was mili- 
tary in its origm, and though in time it became rooted to the soil 
it retained its mditarj character to the last Every official of the 
Mughal Government had to he enrolled in the army list j he was 
given a mansab as the nominal commander of so many horsemen, 
which determined his pay and stsins. Civil s^vante, judges of 
Canon. Law, superintendents of post, excise or eustoms, and even 
olerks and accountants of the higher grades, were all ranlESd as , 
vmtmaldart, t.e., members of the army. Their names went artan- ' 
ged in the gtadafeion-iist of the army, they were _p«*l by the 
Bakishts or military paymasters and their promoti^ took the 
form of an increase in their nominal oomnwad. fcom this it 
followed that the Treasury or spending departeemi of the Govern- 
ment was only one for the mvil and nuhtoy services alike, or in 
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strict theory tbere was no civil Treasury at all. We slionldj how- 
ever, remember that though the salary-bills were passed by the 
MaLh$kis or military paymasters, the actual payment (except to 
the field army during a campaign) was made by the Dtw^n^vilcLO 
was reckoned as a civil officer* 

Thirdly, the main point to be noted about the land revenue 
system of IVtughal India is its long and close adherence to the old 
practice, procedure and even tradition of the country. Indeed, the 
early Muhammadan conqtierois very wisely retaioeJ the old Hindu 
revenue system intact, employed the old Hindu revenue officials, 
and seldom interfered with the working of this department so long 
as the land-tax was regularly collected and there was no striking 
default or peculation. 

This remark is true of the land revenue alone, which has 
always been the most traditional anl conservative branch of 
Government activity in Iiuhi But in the cise of the other 
mntem of State income, the Quranic law and the practice of older 
Islamic States outside India exerci’=*ed their full influence, and 
ve find in Indo-Muhammadan hi^story repeated attempts to 
adjust the actual practice of the Government in the revenue 
department to the theory of the Cation Law of Islam in this 
matter.*^ Thus, the entire revenue system of the Mughal Empire 
» it was develoj^d in the 17th century was a resultant of two 
force®, — the time-honoured Hindu practice and the abstract 
Arabian theory 

Between these two dlscoidont elements the compromise was 
not always happy or successful, and the dead weight of Indian 
usage in the end proved too heavy for the orthodox zeal of 
Quranic purists bke Piruz Shah Tughlaq ox Aurangzib When 
they closed their eyes, or even m their lifetime, after a brief span 
of strict adheienee to the Quranic precept and abolition of 
** innovations {ktda^f), things fell back into their old traditional 
grcMives. The subject will be more fully discussed in a subsequent 
leeture* 


§ 5 TAe Sfaie as a manufacturer^ 

Fourthly, in Mughal Indii the State was the largest manu- 
facturer, or rather the only manufacturer on a large scale 
in respect of several commodities. The modern practice of 
GC^Vimment buying ready-made goods in the open market^ 
of giving orders for large quantities to contractors, would 
not hav# answers 1 in those days of cottage industries, when 


♦ , Firoz Shah Tugblaa (in Elliot, ui 377 ) 
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pr<^action on a large scjale with a view to sale by private capi- 
talists was unknown. The State was, therefore, foreed to manufac- 
ture the commodities it needed. 

And its need was very lirge. Twice every year, — in the rainy 
Boasou and the winter, — a robe [Ifnlaf) suitable'for the season was 
presented by the Emperor to eicry inan-abdar, and the number 
of mansabdars in 16yu is ijiven as nearly 7,500 who wire paid ins 
cash and 4,000 who held jagirs. (Z. 16 a.) For the hif-her 
nobler, one suit of the robe of honour consisted of sev'cral article* 
of apparel. In additi m to these two seasonal gifts, the princes of 
the blood, the vassal IJajahs and many of the mansabdars and 
Court ofiBoials received robes of honour at the two birthdays of 
the Emperor (nr,, according to the lunar and the solar calcnla- 
tionsl, the lunar anniversary of bis coronation, the two /V#, 
and down to Aurang/iib’s reign on the old Persian New Year'* 
Day, when the Sun enters the Aries (aaa-roi) As a matter of 
rule khtlafs were also bestowed on most persons when they 
were presented at Court or took leave, or overo appointed 
to pc^ts, and, for some time in Aurangzib’s reign, on converts 
to Islam. 

It will thus be seen that the Imperial Government had to 
keep a vast stock of cloth and ready-made robes for its need 
daring the year. The supply was assured by the State maintain- 
ing many factories {iarUtTiiahs) of its own in the principal cities 
of the empire, where skilled workmen were brought together 
(sometimes from distant provinces), placed under a Government 
sapezintendent {daroyAa), paid daily wages, and made to produce 
their handicrafts which wore duly stocked in the stores. 

The same thing was done with regard to various articles of 
consumption and luxury required by the Emperor's household. 
It was the business of the JS’^an-t-saman or I»ord Bi^ Steward to 
buy such goods as were available in the market and manufacture 
the others well m advance of the time when they would be required. 
A detailed study of the ^.arjkianais will give us an idea of the 
immense field of State activity in the industrial sphere. 

Fifthly, the Mughal Government was a highly oentralissad 
autocracy. The Crown was the motive power of the entire admwi- 
istrative machinery. Where the Government is absolute,, the 
supreme authority concentrated in one man's hand, the fa^wdftorv 
large, the means of oommuoication between the districts slow and 
difhcnlt, the transfer of local officers frequent, and no political life 
or local initiative left to the people, — ^ihere the na:te|*.l consequence 
is the multiplication of official correspondence and the growth 
of a vast mass of written records. The Mughal Govemmenli 
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exoe]^ im tlie actual conducting o£ campaigns, mm ^ iaghazi raj 

paper Government* Its ofi&cers had to maintain many books, 
such as oopies o£ correspondence, nominal rolls, descriptive rolls, 
history of the services of officers, newsletters and despatches 
received, as well as accounts in duplicate or triplicate, summary or 
full, — brides keeping an army of spies and courtiers for the 
infonmtion of the central Government* 

§ 6 Jjaia and Justice* 

Sixthly, its attitude towards law and justice was opposed to 
our conceptions. One of the most essential functions of a modern 
State is the administration of justice and the maintenance of Older. 
Herein the Mughal Government was weakest and least capable of 
improvement and expansion with time. Ir, no donbt, undertook 
to defend the country from foreign invasion and internal revolt, 
and to protect life and property in the cities by its own agents. 
But the policing of the vast rural areas was left to the locality it 
was done by the local chauhidckts who were servants of the village 
community and maintained by the villagers themselves out of the 
village land, and who were not considered as officers paid and super- 
vised by the Stote. Instead of the Mughal Government under- 
taking r^ponsibility for rural peace and security, it made the 
viUagers responsible for the safety of their own property and 
that of travellers in the neighbouring roads. There was, no 
^ubt, Government agent there, viz , the faujdat ; but his 
|iir:»dfetion was too large to allow him to attempt the supervision 
of tte police of all the villages in that region. His recognized 
duty was to prevent or punish wide-spread or notorious acts of 
violence, mnh m reb^lmn by loml zamindars, organized raids 
by large gmn^ of robbers, or the withholding of land revenue 
on a large scale. 

As regards justice, the Mughal Emperor loved to pose as 
the fountain of justice and followed the immemorial Eastern 
teadition that the king should try cases himself in open court* 
Both Shah Jahan and Aurangzib held no public darhar on Wed- 
ne^y, but reserve that day for holding a court of law. "" The 
Em|«ror came direct from the darshan window to the diwan-t^ 
ihas for Hall of Private Audience) at about 8 and sat on 
the thmne of Justice till midday. This room was filled with the 
Crown, the Judges of Canon Law {qazis)^ 
Iwdjres of Common Law {aitls)^ muftis^ theologians 
Wrote I^rned in pre<»ients {fatam(£\^ the superintendent of the 
lair-ccwrt, {damqha^%^^dala€)j and the hofwal or prefect of the city 
polim. None else among the courtiers was admitted unless his 
pr^moe was specially necessary. The officers of Justice pre- 
eentea the liaiateffs one by one, and reported their grievanac^t* 
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His Majehty very f^enfcly ascartained llie facts by loquiry, took 
■the law JFro.n the tilcmi and prouounceil juignoent acoordingly. 
Many per'ions had coiiic fr>ra fir- off provinces to get justice 
from the highest power in the land. Their plaint*? could not be 
investigated except ioc illy ; and w) the Emperor wrote orders to 
the governors of th>se places, urging them to find out the truth 
and either do them justice there or eimd th‘ jiarties h.iek to the 
capital With then leports — *^(S{udies in Mughal India, pages 
1* and 711.) 

The Em|>eror w.m the highest court of app. al and sometimes 
acted a^ the court of fii-st instance, too. But, from the nature of 
things, only a few plaintiffs could reach his thron® and he could 
spare tim" for adjudiciting only a small portion of the appeals 
tiiat wher * handt4 ti him, though several of the Mughil 
Emp'rois, notably Jahangir, made a parade of their devotion 
to duty by h inging a golden chain from their palacL^-haleony to 
the ground outside Agra fort, to which the people in the ^t^eeta 
could tie their p-tition*? for royal justice in orler to be diawn 
up to the Emperor, without their having to grease the palms of the 
palace porters and underlings, courtiers and other middlemen 

The mam defect of the department of law and justion was 
that th-Mc w 13 n > svstem, no orginization of the 1 iw ourts m a 
regulii giadition from the highest to the lowest, nor any proper 
diotnbiition of courts in propoitioa to the area to bo serve i by 
them. 

Kvury provincial mpital had its gnet, appointed by the 
Snpremo Q,azt, of the Empire (the (lazt-iJ-quisai) , bat there 
were no lower or primary courts under him. and therefore no 
provincial court of appeal The a nailer towns and all the 
Villages which had no qatt of their own, seem to have formed % 
sort of no-man’s land as regards justice, though any plaintifi; 
living in them, if he was sufficiently rich and enterprisiug, could 
carry his suit to the qagi. of the province 

As the provincial qazi's jurisdiction was very v^ and h 0 ^ 
had no assistant or deputy legally competent to share hb. 
harden, only a small p wet of the disputss m the provinces cofsM 
be tried by him The Indian villager in the Mughal Empre- 
was denied the greatest pleasure of his life in our own times, 
viz,, facility for civil litigation with Government courts, of first 
instnnoe close at his doors and an abnn lance of courts of appeal 
rising up to the High Court at the capital. 

Men hs^ therefore, to settle their differences loyally, by 
appeal to the <»Sl0 courts or pandayefa, the aibitritum' of an 
impartial umpire (sahs), or by a resoit to foice. 
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Tbe crudeness and ins^nflBciency of the Judicial system was 
aggravated by the fact that the only law recognised by the 
Emperor and his Judges was the Quranic law, which had 
originated and giown lo maturity outside India. It was 
sapposed to have been defined once for all within the pages 
of the Quran as revealed to the Arabian Prophet Bnt there was 
a wide latitude in the interpretation of the words of the Qm an 
And for this purpose our Indian judges turned to the known 
decisions of the pioub Muslim kings and eminent Muslim jurists 
of the past^ la the chief centres of Islamic thought and civiliza- 
tion outside India* Thus, Muslim law in India did not originate 
an legislation hut in revelation, it had two other sources, h^z ^ 
prec^ents or case-laws and the opinions of Jurists*, though both 
of these latter meielj professed to make the meaning of the 
Quran explicit aiyl not to add any new principle or rule to what 
IS written m the Book C'f God. 

AH the three sources of Indo-Mohammadan law were trans- 
Indian. No Indian Emperor or Qazi^s decision was ever consider- 
ed authoritative enough to lay down a legal principle, elucidate 
any obscurity in the Quran, or supplement the Quranic law by 
following the line of its obvious mteaition in respect of cases not 
explicitly provided for by it. 

Hence, it became nece^ry for Indian Qazis to have at their 
elbow a digest of Islamic law and precedent compiled from the 
accepted Arabic writers. Such digests weie prepared from time to 
tim&y and ^heir character varied with the sovereign's choice 
among tbe four schools of Islamic law, 'uiz , the Ilanafi, the 
Mal^ki, the Shafii * and the Hanbali The Hanafi school was 
coBsidereJ orthodcx in India. The last law digest prepared in 
onr country was tbe which was compiled by 

a syndicate of theologians uoder orders of Aurangzib at a cost of 
two lakhs of rupees Mu«^hm JLaw in India was, therefore, 
incapable of growth and change, except so fe.r as it reflected 
chaiiges of Juristic thought in Arabia or Egypt 

As is well-known to students of mediseval history, in a 
Muslim State the Civil Law is merged in and subordinated to the 
Canon Law, and the theologians are the only jurists 

I'Ve have no information about the Hindu caste courts 
axliteation boards which administered justice accordij^^ to Common 
IjAw, nor about the Brahmanio courts sanctioned by the Empemf 
Akl»r, which followed Manu and other text-writers on the 
Oentoo Cenie/^ as Nathaniel B. Halhed called the loose mass of 
Hindu legal rules and pious injunctions which were appealed to by 
Hindu litigants at the end of the Mughal period. 
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§ 7. Tie State declines all social itiie fa^Hions, 

Of the prnviaaial administration littlo nred be said. The 
Work at the headquartera of the province, ? iz., that of the local 
flfjio««iand followed tho well-known lines of their 
counterpart at the Imperial Court. As has been well remarked, by 
a Enroiienn writer, ‘ Every subahdar tried to pliy the Padishah in 
his own province." 

Blit of the politicil and economic life of the people, especially 
in the village, no account has survived, and for a snlEcient reason. 
The State m those days, as I have already psint^d out, contented 
itself with the police duties and revenue collection, * and did 
not undertake any socialistic work, nor inter feie with the hvt‘8 of 
the villagers, so long as there was no violent crime or defiance of 
royal authority in the locality. Every village was left free to 
continue the noiseless even tenor of its life along the old grooves, 
untroubled by Govarnmeut, if it did not trouble the Government. 
The State refused to take the initiative in social progress, or the 
economic development of the people (is distinct from the domain? 
of the crown or ihaha shai if a, where it was like a pnv ate laiidlord) , 
or the promotion of literature or art (exc ‘pt for the Emperor’s 
personal gratification), or the improvement of lommunication 
(except for military purposes). All these things, where done at 
all, were done by private enteipuse. Wh're there was any 
organized village community the imtutive in these matters was 
taken by the haidman or council of village elders ; in all other 
piaiM^ the centre of local life was the zamindar or petty Rajah 

The policy of benevolent interference and paternal guidance of 
the lives of the people adopted by the Buddhist E nperor Asoka in 
his empire 2o0 years before the birth of Christ, was nit attempted 
by the Mughal Emperors after Akbar’s reign. Wherever the 
Mughal local officers showed too active an intozest in local life 
(outside the provincial capital), it was against superior orders and 
in consequence of a corrupt love of gain or spirit of partisanship. 
And the result of such interference was always bad. 

Large OTupires of a mediseval stationary type of civilization 
and inhabited by diverse tribes, likj the Chinese Empire, have 
held together, only because tbe central Government has wisely 
let the rural aws alone, giving to the people of ^ch dWriot 
freedom to live their lives according to immemorial usage if they 
snpplied the fixed quota of local troops and their fbuS Share of 
the revenue of the State. 

*“ AdBual*(ic»bve aiMUsm, " as Hax^r called it, or •' aBMoty jrf** the pohoMsaa.*' 
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There was, therefore, something like local autonomy. Eut 
the geographical units enjoying such autonomy were so small and 
their activities were so purely municipal and social, that it would 
he more correct to say that the villages and small towns of the 
Mughal Empire enjoyed parochial self-government rather than 
local autonomy. In the absence of political freedom and power 
of self-taxation for communal (as distinct from section or caste) 
purpose, there cannot be any local autonomy. 
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IMCTVBM II. 

The Sovereign and the Departmental Heads. 

Sources. 

§ 1 Tie Mughal Sovereign's legal position and powers. 

According to tbe theory of the Quranic law, the aovereign is 
only the oorntnander of the trne bebeirers (am$r-~$il mttmmff) and is 
responBible to the general body of the Maslims for the 

proper discharge of his duties. But no constitutional machinery 
for controlling or Judging him, such as a parliament or council of 
ministers resiionsible to the people, was in existence in any 
Muhammadan country or even conceived of. The Muslim Stat® 
was essentially a military State, and depended for its existence 
on the absolute authority of the monarch, who was also the 
supreme generaL The Eomau Imperator^s functions were similar, 
but according to the constitution of Borne, the sanction of the 
Senate to important measures of State and the popular election of 
the chief officials were devised as checks (however futile in practice) 
on the Emperor’s absolutism No such check existed m the 
Islamic world even in theory, though in practice the sovereign*® 
action was often influenced by his fear of the Muslim soldiery anl 
his reluctance to incur social odium. 

No doubt, it was open to a number of theologians (ulema) to 
issue a decree deposing the sovereign as a violator of tte Quranic 
law and therefore uufit to rei^. But ttie only mmos of enforcing 
such a decree was a rebellion. There Iras no constitutional body 
that could peacefully depose one king and set up another, fa 
the successful removal of a tyrannical Sultan always implied the 
rise of a pretender with a saperior military force at his hs^. The 
regular forces of the State were bound to obey the Hug dtr feeto 
aim not the ulema nor the council of ministers. 

The Mnghil Emperor had no regular council of ministers. 
The waetr or diwan wae the highest person below ttie Emperor, 
but the other officers were in no sense his colleagues. They w’eoe 
admittedly inferior to him and desmrved rather to be called seciete- 
ries than 'ministers, because nearly all their work was lidU# to 
revision by the wazir, and royal orders were often transmitted to 
them through him. 

As a matter of practice, when the Emj:^ror- held private 
consultation or diwan-i^khas, the other high offioeiB (vts., the 
chief Paymaster, the chief Qmii, the High Steward and tha 
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Comtoander-in-cliief, if any), mually attended along with the' 
wazir, and were consulted. But many important questions weie 
decided by the Emperor and the wazir alone without the knowledge 
of the other ministers It need hardly be said that neither the 
lower ministers nor even the wazir could serve as a check on the 
royal will. They coul d advise but never vote, and the insecurity 
and dependence of their position made it impossible for them to 
contradict the king even when he was clearly going wrong. The 
Moghal government was, therefore, a one man rule, and Aurangzib, 
like his contemporaiy Louis XIV , was really his own prime- 
mimster. 

From this it will he seen that the Mughal Emperor had no 
Cabinet in the modem sense of the term. His ministers were mere 
secretaries who earned out the royal will in matters of detail ; but 
they could never influence his policy except by the arts of gentle 
persuasion and veiled warning , they never resigned if he rejected 
their counsels. In short, the ministers directed the administration 
only when the Emperor slept. Such ministerial control was really 
a violidaon of the spirit of the constitation (if I may use the 
name, where the thing did not exist) ; it indicated a state of anarchy 
like the periods when the W itenagemot effectively controlled the 
royal government of Anglo-Saxon England. 

The immensity of the Muglud Emperor’s ^ower-nan be judged 
from the fact that he was the head of the Church and the State 
alike. Every Muslim sovereign is, in strict theory, the Khahf 
•f the age, or the latest snccessor of the Prophet in the command 
of the fs^^ui, and so long as he is not deposed by the verdict of 
Ihe Qarattfc lawyers, his power is supreme. 

The Mn^al Emperors, Eke all othef Islamic sovereigns^ had 
to play a twofold part, to govern all the people in their 
dtwaiaions as their king, and also to bo the missionary defender 
and agent of the creed of a section of their subjects Iherefore, 
fiamn the Muhammadan portion of their subjects they levied the 
saJiai or tithes, amounting to one-fortieth of every man's annual 
inereaae, which they were bound to spend for the benefit of the 
faithful only, — by building mosques, subsidising pious men and 
theological tea«hers, endowing saints' tombs and monasteries, 
relieving MnaEm paupers and providing dowries for Muslim, 
maidens. This ealai passed into the public treasury in the same 
way as the land-tax or the custom duty. The best illustration of 
the Emperor’s headship of the Church and the State alike is 
f orniehsa by the fact that in later ages the Muhamtnadan rutefs 
abused tdieir trust by spending the sa&at on their personal needt^ hr 
for the general purposes of the Goverument. 



wazir’s position. 1& 

2. The chief deparlmen.fi and Heir head*. 

So much for the sovereign's power, the position of his ministers 
and the aims of the Government. We shall now study' th® 
administrative system in detail. 

The chief departments of the Mughal Government were 

1. The Exchequer and Revenue (under the High Utiean,) 

2. The Imperial Household (under the Xhan-t-iarnttn or 

High Stewaid.) 

.3. The military P.iy and Ao,‘OunLs Office (under the 

imperial Makhtht.) 

4 Canon Law, both civil and criminal (under the Chief 

Qazt.) 

5 Religions endowments and charity (under the chief 

dodr.) 

6. Censorship of Public Morals (under the Jfu/i faith ) 

Inferior to these, but ranking almost like departments, 
were . — 

7. The Artillery (under the Jftr Jttih or I>arogha~% 

TopLhanah.) 

and S. Intelligence and Posts (under the Darogha of Dak 

Chauki.) 

Thp inmunexahie iarikanai* (t factories and stores} 
each under a darogha or snperintendent, were not departmentH. 
Most of them were under the Khan-t-aaman. 

§ 3. The Waztr or Chancellor, 

* "Wazir ' or prime-minister semns to have heen an hoaorifio 
title, without necessarily implying the charge of any parttcalar 
branch of the adpnniskration. He was, no doubt, always the head 
of the revenue department, but it was in his capacity * of dtwam. 
All dttc&nt, however, wore not wszirs, and we read of no Hiudo 
dttoan being given the high title of wazir. 

Originally^ the wazir was tdie highest officer of the revMoiie 
-departanent, and in the natural ooiprw of events control ovsaf the 
other departments gradually passed into his hands It w»* Only 
when the king was incomt^^n^ a pleasure-seek^ or » minor, 
that the 's^azir also controlled the army. Thus, ku ^ oi%in the 
■wazir’s poet w^s a civil on©> and his a^u,m|^(09Pt ^ the suprenie 
military direction, wus abnormal and a m^rk of Imperial decadeue#. 
No doubt, the wazir, like every other high official of the Mu^bah 
'Government, was expected to command an army and often did 
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actually lead a short expedition^ but the n^jassity of his constant 
attendance on the Emperor prevented him from taking charge of 
military operations for a long time or at a distence from the im- 
perial camp. 

The wazif’s office received all revenue papei« and returns and 
despatches from the provinces and the field armies. He also acted 
afe the king's representative on many ceremoniai occasions. He 
wrote letters by order {ha^h-ui-kuhn) in his own person though 
under the Emperor's diri^cuions. All orders for payment except 
for small sums or money jirevioudy allotted bad to^ be signed by 
the and the payment , (except to the field army and the 

woikmen of the State factories) was made through his depart- 
ment only So, too, all questions connected with the collection of 
the revenue weie decided by the diwan^ who consulted the Em* 
peror in importanb cases and frequently reported to him the state 
of the Tfea:^ury. Some of the f Jimous wazirs of the Mughal 
period were also masters of Persian prose and they acted as 
BoeretaritfS m drafting royal letters to foreign rulers on behalf of 
their masters 

It was only under the degenerate descendants of Aurangzib 
that the wazir:> became virtual rulers of the State, like the 
Afayors of the i*alace in mediseval Fiance. 

§ 4f. The Bakheht or Paymaster* 

Every officer of the Mughal Government was enrolled as 
a eommander of so many hor*»emeii. Tins title was only a con- 
venient means of calculating his salary and status It did not 
mean that he had actually to maintain so many horsemen in his 
service. Thus, theoretically even th^ civil oflficers belonged* to the 
military department, and therefore the salary bills of all officers 
bad to be calculated and passed by the paymasters of the army. 
Tha^ paymasters {ba&hshis) were increased in number with 
the growth of the empire, till at the end of Aurangzib''s reign 
fsm nave one chief Bakhshi, called the Mir BaLksM or Imperial 
Paynwiter and popularly as the First Bakhshi, with three asds- 
tante called the 2nd, 3rd and 4«th Bakhshis. 

Each field army of the Mughal Empire was placjed tinder a 
general appointed for the occasion, being usually a prince of the 
bk^ (when available) under the guardianship of a senior noble. 
Tlu^aigh on several occasions we have officers invested with the 
title ^ mpah-’mlar or ^ commander of troops,^ it was only a 
mark of honour and they did not really command the entire 
Mughal The Emperor was the only commander-in-chief. 
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The artillery branch was, hovrerar, placed in charge ©f aa 
officer called the M%r Jitsi or, popularly, darogkm-i-toplianai . 
Not only the artillery-men but also the musketeers were under his 
command. As the artillery of the Turks of Europe was mneh 
more advanced and efficient than that of tb© Mughal Emperors, 
the latter tried to get for their Mir Atish any good officer of the 
Turkish empire or even Persian that they could scv ure. On the 
whole the Indian Muhammadans were remarkably incompetent in 
handling artillery, and this department was fill^ with Turkish 
and Fenngi gunners and cannon- founders, while the musketeers 
were mostly recruited from certain Hindu tribes, such sc the 
Bundelas, the Karnatakis, and the men of Buxar. Each field 
army had its own special chief of artillery. 

I shall not discuss the military depirtment any further, as it 
has been fnlly treated in William Irvine's Army of ike Imdia* 
May huh, 

§ 5 The Kka»-i’^ammu or High Stemurd. 

The High Steward was a very important officer of the 
Mughal times, as he was the l^ad of the Emperor's household 
department* and accompanied him during his journeys and cam- 
paigns. All the personal servants of the Emperor were under 
this officer's control, and he also supervised the Emperor's dally 
expenditure, food, tents, stores, etc. Naturally the Khan-i-saman 
enjoyed great trust and infiueni^, and there are example of wazirs 
being appointed from among the EHum-i-camarus. 

§ 6. The Judiciary. 

The E£np''ror, as “ the Khalif of the Ag3," wis theoretically 
the highest judge and used to hold courts of justice and hry select 
Ibises personally on W ednesdays But the court held by Mm waul 
a tribunal of the highest appem rather tbaua a eoturt of first ins- 
tance. The Qaai was the chief judge in criminal smts, and tried 
them according to Muslun law. Not only all cases between 
Muhammadans, but also all important criminM cases m which one 
of the parties was a Muhammadan, had to be instituted in the 
Qazi’s court. Assisted by a mu/fi, who consulted the old Arabic 
books on jurisprudence and stat^ the abstract law bearing on the 
case, Uie Q.azi pronounced sentence. 

Naturally the great power and irresponsible position cf the 
Qazi enabled him to turn his office into a vast field of corroptioa. 


^ Mantiocl wnt€» •— * ** H© oliai^© ©f ilia wlioi© ©atp*s*iiiitwif© ©f tli© totihI 
liouaebold m rafewmci© io both gcoai »md smyji M^gor, n ^ 

Um, 3» J 
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Sbiiil all the Qo2*s of the ^Mughal period, with a few honourable 
exceptionp, wore notorious for taking bribes. {HtBtory of 
Aurang^ih^ iii. 84?*-86 ) Tue supreme Qazi of the empire was 
ealkd the Qam^uUqin^at and also the Qazi of the imperial 
and he always aocompanied the Emperor* Every provin- 
i lal capital bad its local Qazi, who was appointed by the Chief 
Qazi, These posts were often sold for bribes, and the Qazi'^s 
department became a byword and reproach in Mughal times 

The following is the customary charge of the diwan to a newly 
appointed Qazi - Be just, be honest, he impartial Hold tiials- 
in the piesence of the parties and at the cjait-house and the 
seat of Government {mtihakuma^ 

Do not accept presents from the people of the place where 
you serve, nor attend entertainments given by anybody and 
everybody 

Write your decrees, sale-deed? mortgage-bonds and other 
legal documents very carefully, so that learned men may not pick 
holes in them and bring you to shame. 

Know poverty (/ay/) to be your glory (falAr) [Manual 
pp. 41-41^.] 

The M afh is urged to sj^end his days and nights m reading 
books on jiuisprudence and tbe reports of ca«?es fiom which one 
can learn precedents. When he finds the judgment proposed in 
a case by the Qazi undi r whom he serves to be O2>posed to all 
precedent, he should tell him politely, Sir, in a similar case, 
reported in such and such a book, the judgment is given thus. It 
w^ould he better if you pronounce your own judgment after 
reading that book* 

The Mufti should tram himself during his leisure-hours by 
copying learned legal decisions and discussions of judicial principles 
from authoritative text"books. [Manual, 43-44.] 

The was judge and supervisor of the endowments of land 
made by the Emperor or princes for the support of pious men, 
scholars and monks. It was his duty to see that such grants were 
applied to the right purpose and also to scrutinize applications for 
fresh grants. Assistance was often given in cash also. The rent- 
frae land granted bore the names of %ayurghal (Turkish), madad-t^ 
Ma&k (Aiabic), utwa^ etc. The Sadr was also the Emperor^s 
almonei and bad tbe spending of the vast sums which the Emperors 
het apart foi cLant/ in tbe month of Ramzan and other holy 
— amounting to ] lakhs of rupees in the reign of 
Ainaiigzib, and Couii oeiemomes. The Sadi's position offered him 
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boundless poaaibilitips of enTiphinj^ him-plf Lr mpans of bribes and 
pe<ml*tion, and tho Sadr-t of Akbar’s r.-i^n were notorious for their 
venality and cruel spirit 

The Chief Sadr of the empire wt=! eaMed the .Sa Ir-at-wiiir, 
the dlodr-»-/a<4»», or jiopularlY the '' f’. In a<Mition every 
province had it-^ loi^ISatli. Practicillv the Sadr was explusiveiv 
a civil judge, but not of all civil cases. For the posts of tii/i anrl 
Sadr, men of high Arabic scholarship and reputed sanctity of 
character, where available, were chosen 

The Chief Sadr, when sending the provinciil Sadis to their 
charges, is mstruoted to give them lists of tli * recipients cf reat- 
fr« lands and daily allowanoce. in their r. spectivc provinces, and 
copies of the Emperor’s regnbtious eoncemmg the death or Right 
of tho Kei\itors [of the mo^uesj, aimwlarg, rozi.t liars, Btadent4 
and other persons m receipt of stipendt, (both hereditary and new), 
and urge them to act according to the imperial orders. [Slanual, 
39-40 ] 

§ 7 'Jhe Censor of Puhlie Models. 

According to Mnslim law, it is the kingb duty to appoint an 
Inspector or Censor of Public Morals {MuMasih) to regulate the 
lives of the people in strict accordance with the scriptural rules. 
The Censor’s f auctions are to enforce the Prophet’-, (ommsuods and 
put down the practices forbidden by him (anir wa — such as 

drinking distilled spiirits and fermented beer, bhang (i.e., hemp or 
Cannaita aattm) and other liquid intoxicants, gambling and 
©erfadn kinds of inunoiality. Dry intoxicants were not comlemned, 
and we find both opium and ganja (! e., dried hemp plant) allowed. 
The punishment of heretical opinions, bla-phemy against the 
Prophet, and neglect of the five daily prayers and the fast of 
Kamzan by Muhammadans also lay within the province of the 
Censor. He used to go through the streets with a par^ of ioldiers 
demolishing and plundermg nquor-shops, distilleries and gambling- 
dens wherever he found them, breaking with blows the pots and 
pans for preparing and enforcing the strict observance of 

religions rites on the part of the Muhammadan population. Some- 
times his retainers had armed conflicts with the bold sinners who 
showed fight The demolition of newly built temples was one of 
this officer’s duties in Aurangzib’s reign. {ITtstorg of Aurangsib, 
lii 93-94, S23 ) 

The following insferuotions are given to a newly appointed 
MuMaati (Censor) as to ius duties — — 

“ To those Muhammadans who do not know the rules of 
worship according to the true faith and Musalmani conduct or 
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ceremonies you sliould give in'straotions in these matters. If they 
plead inability, reprimand or chastise them. 

" In the bazars and lanes observe if any one, contrary to th® 
regulations and cnstom, has screened offi (aim) a part of the street^ 
or closed the path, or thrown dirt and sweepings on the road, — o’^ 
if any one has seized the portion of the bazar area reserved fo’- 
public traffic and opened his shop there j you should in such ease® 
urge them to remove the violation of regulations. 

'* In the cities do not permit the sale of intoxicating drinks 
nor the residence of * professional women ' {taioatf, literally danc- 
ing girls), as it is oppo-ed to the Sacred Law. 

" Give good counsel and warning to those who violate the 
Quranic precepts. Do not show harshness [at first], for then they 
would give you trouble. First send advice to the leaders of these 
men, and if they do not listen to you then report the case to the 
governor.''* [Manual, 45-46.] 

§ 8. Our sources of information, 

I shall now describe and critically examine the original 
soxuroes of information that we possess about the Mughal system 
of administration. 

The best known of them and the one most accessible to 
EngUsh-speakiag readers is Ahul Faad'g J}tn-i-AM(xn, of which a 
B^olarly translation in 3 volumes by Blochmann and Jarrett is 
available But this work, though it was the progenitor and in 
certain respects the model, of later official handbooks, has many 
ddh'cto. It was the first work of its kind in India and was written 
when the newly eceated Mt^hal adminisiration was in a Rni-F finid 
condition. A,hnl Fazl, therefore, tells •us what an offioar ought 
to aim at doing, rather than what the experienced servants 
of a long-settled government were in the habit of 
doing ; that is to say, he_ draws an ideal picture instead of 
giving us a faithful description of the administration in its actual 
■working. Moreover, he is an insnfEerable rhetorician, and even 
whan he intends to -tell a fact, he buries it under a mass of 
figaces of speech and round-about expressions. His work, there- 
fore^ does not give ns much real help iu drawing a correct and 
detailad petmre of the administrative maohineiy, though in the 
statistical portion he is detailed and correct. We are oppressed by 
a sense of the vagu^ess and unreality of the picture as we go 
ISucoagh the descriptive parts of the Atn, 

The immense size of the book and the unreality or rather the 
pxacti^ uselessness of much of its content®, made it undesirable to 
write similar works or to bring the Ain-i-AMart up to date in 
tlm reigns of Akbar's successors. The needs of their offioials 
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were met by rompiliner a class of handbooks tmlleii J}aii»r^ul-aml ^ 
\iritten in th*‘evaefc antithesis of the style of Abul Fa»l. These 
are hif<h!y oondenwHl abstracts, full of facts, 6gures and lists, with 
no deMriptive matter and hardly ^y complete sentence. (They 
remind us of the sufrat or htrings of short rules in the |N>*t- 
V«di> Sanskfit literature.! Such smill handbooks conld 1>9 easily 
revisinl and hr rnght up to date in successive reigns. But th® 
revision took the form of making additions at the end of each 
se ‘tion, bringing the work up to date For this reason the latest 
Jhttfitr is^ the one mo-t useful to ns , it includes its preilect'&bors 
and wo mi^s only a few old statistics which have been replaced by’ 
more recent information. 


Such Dastj>r-ifl~amls were composed in the reigns of Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzib, and several MSS. of them are known to 
exi't. Thoinab* used five of these works. I have nsed one of 
these five, (mimely, D. 163 of the Asiatic Soceiety of Bengal) 
along with other souroes in writing my lnd*m vf AurankfttJb : 
»tal%$tics, topographs a»d rmdtt (lUOl.) 

But a better I^atiur-ul-aml has since then been copied and 
studied by me One MS of it is the India Office Library 
(London) No Pers. 870, wbioh is defective at both ends and the 
other IS the British Museum Oriental No. 1841, complete bat 
entitled Zamabit-t-Alamgln or the Regulations of the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The two MSS are copies of the same work, in spite 
of the different e in their titlw and the fact that they were trans- 
cribed fiom differoat mannsaripte. They mve figures up to the 
S&rd year of the Bmp«ror*s re^pi, i.e., d590 A.D , when the 
Mughal Empire had reached its climax after the capture of Bijapar, 
Golkonda and Raigarh (the Maratha capital) and the annexation 
of these three kingdoms to the territory of Delhi. Mere statis^re 
of a later date, down to about the middle of the 18th eenteity, can 
be found inttie works of Jag-jivan Das and Bai ObUtar^man, the 
latter of winch I have given in English in my I»4ta of A*ra»§stb 
But a» they do not treat of the «immistrativ9 system, they must 
be left out of our pr-».sant study. 

§9. Contents of J)a*i»r-ul’-aml. 


These J)att»r-nl-amh or official handbooks tell ns, in 
fewest wor Is possible, about the revenues of the different provtees, 
the number of their subdivisions, the distances between dill«ent 
cities of the empire, the rules for sending official papers tnOonrt, 
the records th^t should come to ttie different diwangi^fiBaea the 


• R^mmm ^ the Mmm-fw, p 14 aiitei 

note, mp m fk L, Mm Iddt $m m4 ^ 

and anutbeir MS* for 
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total eitpeniliture o£ the State, the number of mansabJarsand other 
military forces, the usual titles of Muslim and H indu nobles, 
musicians and caligraphists, the distribution of work among the 
bakhshis and diwans, the functions and offieial procedure ot the 
KAan-i-saman Sayntat M.%r Aiish Muskrtfs of the bai qandazes and 
other sjiecial classes of troop®, as well as of the bakhshi of the Aha hs, 
details of the High Diwan’s ofiSce-work and the papers to be receiv- 
ed, replied to, prepared or signed or submitted to the Emperor by 
him, minute rules about tlia cash salaries of the princes and 
mansabdara, tbe rules of branding and shoeing cavalry horses, the 
classification of officers acooiding to their equ’praent, rules about 
leave and overstaying leave, minute regulations about adjusting the 
jagir to an officer's rank, payment of retainers, grant for the fodder 
of the transport cattle of the different grades of mansabdars 

Then we have tables of weights (as current in different parts) 
the exchange value of the coins of different countries outside India, 
a list of the forts in the empiie, the number of the mansabdars 
grade by grade, rules about promotion, dismissal and sick-leave — in 
short all kinds of salary-rules , tbe special salaries, of Europe m 
gunners, sappers and cannon-founders (Z 606 — 626), powder- 
Bupply to musketeers Bda), classification of arms, rates of 
jaztya, list of seasons appropnate for voyages (Z. 67 a — 68 a), the 
revenue of Persia, the escheated properties of various princes 
princesses and nobles, lists of presents received from Persia, the 
amounts m the imperial treasure-rooms (Z. 13^6), lists of 
iarhhwaaht (Z. 1326 — ISSii), li^ts of the ahwabs abolished by 
Anrangzib and of the jiractiees declared by him as illegal (Z 135a 
— ^137a), details about Aurangzib’s armaments at the sieges of 
Bijapnr, Golkonda, etc , with descriptions of some of the Deccan forts 
of his time, — and many more details about the Emperor's Deccan 
campaigns and statistics about his Deccan provinces. 

It Will be seen from the above wbat a vast mass of useful and 
ab^lutely new information is compressed into this Dastur-ul-ami. 
W^hout it a thorough study of the Mughal administration would* 
have been impossible. Unfortunately both the MSS. are badly 
wnUen, and in several places the minor technical offieial terms can. 
be imd only by conjecture ; the figures too are written not in, 
Arabic nnnatrals but by means of peculiar signs called raqatm 
which whraa written with the least negligence may make a differ-*” 
enee of tenfold or hundredfold. No distinctly-written old and 
reliable copy of the JDastu? is likely to be discovered 

Hence, we cannot extract the fullest benefit from this valuable 
sonree. Part of our reading of it must be conjectural, and m a few 
places the text must be given up as boplessly unreadable. 
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Happily, in some respects we mn correct and supplement the 
3)a»iut from a later work, which is unique of its kind in Indo- 
Persian literature. I mean the Mirat-t-Almadi or Histoiy of 
Gujrat written in 1748 by Muhammad Ah Khan, the diwan of 
the province The author has given full copies of as many of the 
imperial farmam addressed to the otiicials of this province as were 
preserved m his oflice In this lespeot the book is a veritable 
mine of accurate information based upon authentic State papers. 
A comparison with the versions of a few of these/amaaa -given m 
other works proves the honj'.ty and industry of Aiuhammad Air 
Khan. 

This hook has been lithographed a1 Bombay by a man who 
wrote a beautiful hand, no doubt, but whose knowledge of Persian 
historical piose was limited He has left several gaps in the text, 
reproduced the mistakes of the original copv without correction, and 
written the obscure words without any attempt to make them 
intelligible; — evidently he himself did not understand them A 
correct and reliable old IMS of this work, if discovered, would 
greatly add to our knowledge exactlv w here we are most in need 
of light. 

§ 10. Manual of Officers’ Daites, 

A secondary soince of informat'on on the Mughal administra^ 
tion is a curious, Fcisian manuscript, written not later than tba 
early 18th century, which I secured from an old Kay^ha family 
of the Patna district. It is a small book, 198 pages of 11 lines 
each, with the beginning, end and two leaves in the middle missing. 
I shall call it the Manual of fbe Mattes of Officers. 

We know tl at Egypt under Arab rule produced a number cf 
works written by ofiicials which are of the highest vatoc a 
student of administration. “ Mnsahhiht gives a wealfell of offiteiat 

■documents The very minute descriptions of etiquette at the 

Patimid Court in Ibn Tuwair seem to be copmd from a book of 
■Court ceremonial. Ibn Mammati gives from personal knowledge 
rules for the diwans, and later al-‘Omari a chancerj-mannal, the 

most perfect work on the latter^s model being Kolkadhandi’s 

Finally writers hke Ibn Dukmak and Ibn Djl'an use or reproduwe 
bodily records of oSScial surveys." — \B%c^elop«i%a of Islam, ii. JW.] 

My last-named MS. gives minute directions as to ham, the 
different officials of the Mughal government should conduefe them- 
selves, what functions they were expected to disohiuge, what 
precautions they should take, and what records thejr abould draw 
up or kt«p 111 duplicate. It is in the form of a dmloguc Each 
beotio 1 begins witii the fctatement that an a%puant for home office 
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(let us call it fauzdari), asks an expert in the work “ How 
should I act in order to satisfy my master, please the people, and 
secure a good name and prosperity for myself He receives a 
reply giving a long list of the special virtues that the newly 
appointed functionary must practise, the exact nature of his office- 
work, his temptations and dangers. A. part of the leply is, no 
doubt, abstract or general good counsel, hut much of it is based on 
actual experience and the long observed practice of the Mughal 
administrators. Here we get an inside view of that administration 
which mere theoretical treatises cannot give us 

The information supplied by these sources can be supplemented 
from the long Court annals of the Mughal Emperors beginning 
with the Akharnamah of the 16th century and ending with the 
Bahadur Shak-namah of 1709- But the information on changes 
and innovations in the administrative rules or procedure giveu in 
them is diffused over a vast area, and it takes a lifers study through 
these long annals to pick the necessary facts out, piece them 
together and reconstruct the history of the growth of the administra- 
tion through the course of two centuries I have collected together 
such scattered information for a half century only, namely the 
reign of Aoiangzib. 

Certain other MSS. (such as the Nigarnamah-t-MtinBlt and 
the Inaha-t-Harhctraz^ give blank forms of the letters-patcnt 
appointing diwans, bakhshis, amine and most other officers to their 
poets. From these we can learn the nature of the work they were 
expected to do. 
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The Treasury and Hcmsebold Departments. 

§ 1* 3miin (^r CMnce-'llt^r of ike U^eit^uer^ 

The Exv^heqner wm presldetl over by the High Chanaellef 
who bore the courtesy title of wajtir^ and hid two 
a^ssisi&nts called the Diwaa^t-iam (or Diwa,n of Salaries) aad the 
(or Diwau of Crowulauds.) 

The term diwan has been derived by orieutalistf from a 
bypothetical IwmiauL word {hwuM^ connected with dadfr^ meaning 
’‘writer’*, — (like the Turkish official title hitieii mhich means 
^writer/) The first use of the word diwan was in the sense of the 
public registers of receipts and exf^enditure kept in Gr^k {m Syria 
and Egypt) and in Pahlavi (in Persm) in the early years of Arab 
eonquail. The name next passed to the officers of the Treasury 
and thence extended to the gorerMmeni of the Ahbasid Khalifs, and 
in Saladin^s time to the Khalif himself. {JSuc^elepeedm of Islam, 
1979 .) 

We can get a clear general idea of the High Diwan^s posltionl 
and duti^ if we bear the folio ^ving facts in our mmd : 

(<j) He was the intermediary between the Emperor and the 
rest of the official world 

P) Erac^iemlly all official msords (except those of a technical 
character or containing minute deteils) had to be sent 
to his office for his inspection and storage under hiw 
control* His was the Public Becards Office. 

(e) Abstracts of all transactions and paymente in aU depart- 
ments (except the smaUewt) ^id fcp iasprotad 
and criticised by him. 

(il) No order for appointment (except that of menials, work- 
men and privates in the army), promotion or large 
payment could have effect without his written mac- 
tion. 

(e) He kept in his own hands the threads of the rev^ue 
collection and expenditure in all parts of the empire 
and often in great detail, and the Empwor kept his 
finger on the pulse of State financa by mmm of the 
abstimote which the diwan had to tnbmit to him 
almost daily, and also bj f’^uently asking him to 
read the details out. 
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(/) Within certain limits ho was given full discretion as to 
what matters he should report to the Emperor and 
take his orders on theroj, and what matters not 

(f) He was the emhodiment of the Government on the 
administrative side and had to give formal leave 
(r a to all high officers on then appointment, 
charge them solemnly with their duties, and receive 
regular reports from them on the state of their 
provinces* 

(i) The provincial diwanswere constantly and minutely 
controlled and guided by him fiom the imperial 
Court* Kevenue was his own special department, 
and these dlvvans and their nndeilings stood m 
direct contact with him* 

{i} His seal and signature were necessary for the validation 
of most papers (including copies of the Emperor’s 
writings or reports of his verbal orders) and the 
authentication of the true copies of nearly all official 
documents* 

§ 2. JRecotds that had to reach the Dtwan^s office. 

Eunds [tahhih) the records of which mnst go to the office of 
the diwau 

I. Those whose etdkd and dwdrtja^ alike are sent to the 
diwan^s office * 

The funds of — 

1 Servants or ibtid^ 

2* Ahadis (gentlemen troopers) 

3* Rewards {ind^77i) 

4 Cash inside the maial (female apartments) 

B, The deer-park 

6. Recovery of aids or advances to officers {haz-^ydft-i^ 
musd'tddi) 

7* Arrears {baqd^d) 


— The lodger or account *boolc of tli© receipts and disl^tirsememts 

specifying all sums re<^ived, whether legnlar or nusoellaneons, and all items 
of disDvrsement, wl ether enstumarj or ineidental 

abstract account of rooeipts and disbnrsenents , a rough note- book 
Wihon’s tSl and iV J 
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8. Fines 

9 Total expenditure 

10. Cattle food {^iurdk-i-riaicaifji 

1 1. Menial servants {ahdgtrd-petkay 

1 2. [Not read clearly.} 

13. Substitute for jagir (‘ tyaj-t-zVyir) 

14i. The Lady Begams 

15. House-rent {kirdyd) 

1 6 Ntm-goah i and pdo-gosh i 

17. "Eleady-money (mahlaght) 

18. Advances {^mutd‘tdad\ 

19. Nazar to the Emperor 

20. [Not read] 

21. Damage to crops {pdtmal-i-zatd'af) 

22. The servants {jthadimait) o£ the mahal (i.e., harem) 

II. Those funds whose stdkd is not sent, but only the dwdrtfa 
in the Dtwan^s office : 

1. The bntler^s department (dMdriidnall) 

2. Articles in the Octagonal tower (of Agra fort) 

3. Aahah-^-mahlagkt. 

4. [Text illegible] 

5. Ewer-holder's department {dfidbekt^kkdnah) 

6. Blacksmith's department 

7. Cook's department, with four branches 

8. Bedding (baata Mdnak) 

9. Betel-leaf dep«riuient,—~(<i) betel-ieaf and (5) vaaael 

for the same 

19. JBiaHda~&M«ak 

11. [Text illegible] 

12, China-ware department 
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1 3 Charandhari khdnai (^) t 
1 1. Leather goods department 

15 Chapel {jd-namdz khdaah) 

16 Butcher’s department 

17. Cha) khi-Midnaht (spindles) 

IS Scents 

19. Palace buildings 

20. Fodder of oxen 

21 Fodder of camels [text reads itgersl 

23 Department for setting shells 
[Lhatam bandt hban.ah') 

23. Covers of trays of the food department 

24. Balance room {dandi-hJianab) 

25. Cauldron department, copper vessels 

26. Tray department 

27 Gold embroidery department 
2S. Saddle department 
29. [lext illegiblel 
SO- S»khr-mfga* 

31. Trappings [raUtwdt) department with four bran- 
ches — {a) trappings jjfor leopards, (i) for ele- 
phants, (c) for haveh and {d) for Mnsk-MdnaA 
(monsoon house) 

33. Lamps of the light department 

33. Shariat khdnah^ 

34. Sandal wood- ware department. 

35. Plate and saucers, consisting of (a) gold ware, (1) 

silverware, (c) damascened-ware, and (d) Xar- 
Aardqt. 


t ChmThawJUiT-^n sorvaut aocompanyins: a oarg-o of roods , a super cargo 

* Sukhrmjya word cosy bed* (n 

122) deambcs a (or cosy htter) used by tho rxcb men of Bengal intra 

wliieg. 
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3G. [Text doubtful, 'either the fjod or th« giKmare de- 
partment] 

37- Stanlanl aul arnu depittment, — the cash of the 
branches «>f (</i htaiidaids, {i} swords, (c) ? 
and (rtfj sjears. 

bS Library 

JJ'd. Gong^ {ghandit ) 

40. Torches 

41. Earthen pots 

42. Fruits 

43. Saidnand \janjtt or any other si^eei*! intoxicant] 

44 Pictures 

45. Silverurare 

46. Food of the [banting] leopards. [Z. I3i — 115] 


§ 3. Tndtri lutil ditca'is’ modej of li .I'l^aeting bunneit. 

We can get a clear id«i of the High Diwan’e office-work 
and cacthod of tenosaotiBg business from the recorded pfcactioe of 
Booae ef £affioaa dimiEis of the middle of the 17 th rentnry. 
(D. 101a — 102a.) Sadnllih Khan (the famons wazir of Shah 
Jalxaa) used to proceed in the following wav 

First he read the letters received and replied to theo^. Them. 
he selected the applications of the taniia departmenl 'wi^!i wm 
tit to be acoepted, and submitted them ter lit# Smpe^r with 
raumns for timr acceptance, after signing his name at the boMom. 
Kext, the papers of the department of rent-free land grant {eema) 
were signed. Tfaezeaftnnr tihe al^traot memos {^eddmkt) of the 
amines office were signed by him. Finally he gave a hearing to 
the plaintilEs. Before living office he used to listiai to tte 
agents (of the princes, governors _and other nobles) who pressed 
their requests. 

The distribution-list of the chanki (».e,, mounting goard. 
roond the palace on diSerent nighte by different noble*), was 
signed by him in the morning bdbre all other work. 

He used to draft the royal letters in private, but urgent on^ 
were composed by him in his office room. 
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Jafar Kliau’s office-procedure was the following : — ^First he 
drafted the fartnans and urgent letters. Then he read the j>aper8 
of the tanlha office, applications {arzi) and orders {parwdnahs ) 
Next he immediately toot into consideration any paper of the 
Khaim department, or any naq^ii or abstract-memo, etc , that any 
one submitted to him, disposed of it, and applied himself to other 
business. 

Between the death of Sadullah Khan (7th April, 1656, O.S.) , 
and the installation of Mir Jumla as his sueoessor (July, 1656), 
Bajja Baghnnath was the acting dtwan. He used to conduct 
the work of the Exchequer thus ; — 

He reported to the Emperor the purport of the petitions 
received, in the same manner as the High Diwan, and then placed 
the papers before His Majesty. After drafting the royal letters 
{farmdns) he submitted them to the Emperor, after whose ap- 
proval they were written out fair. On the attested copies {tas~ 
diqdt) of the letters {rtsdlah) of the [provincial ?] diwan, — ■ 
according to which the abstract memo was drawn up, — ^he used 
to wrrite, ‘ Incorporate with the report of events (wdqiaY On 
the alwtract-memos of the waqia he wrote ‘Bring to His 
Majesty’s ears a second time {lirz-^-mukarrar, for confirmation) 
and compare with original wfaqut ’ 

On the abstracts of waqta , — -according to 'which the farmdns 
were written, — ^he wrote ‘ Write an imperial farman [on the sub- 
ject.} * He put his signature on the sidha of jagirs and the daul* 
of cash iamkia, on the settlements of accounts {m-uhdsthat), on the 
parwanaits of all offices, on the attested eopiee of the a%ma of the 
Crownland office, on the letters (am) from the treasnries, on the 
permits {dasfais) for iankha in cash - and also affixed his seal to 
the last-mentioned papers 

His seal was impressed on the rooms of the Puhlie Treasury 
aad the bags of money [in them], on the abstracts of the reports 
(iwijia), on the acknowledgments {qahz) of the monthly salarv 
of the ahadts harqandazes and menial servants, on the sheets of 
the reports from the provinces which the news-letter-reader at the 
imiierial Court after reading them to His Majesty used to send 
to the imperial Becord Office, on the slips («w«i4fl)t of the pro- 
vinces sent by the [provincial] diwan or other officers 

* Daul— estimate of the ameunt of revenue which a district or estate may 
he expected to yield ; valuatiom (Wilson, 129 ) 

t copy, m specimen or drang’ht of a wntingr (Wilson, 381 ) 
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On farmd»$ he wrote ‘ Enter in the book ’ (aiat mumdtd,} 

§ 4. Duties of the Dtwan of Crown lands. 

So mtseh for the High Diwan. The duties of the Oiwnn of 
Crownlands {ihalta) were the following [D. tS7 d ; Z. SO 6] : — 

The posting of the subahdars, faujdars, amins, diwani ofBeers, 
krone,* and daroghaa of the provinces, — of the amins, mnshrifsand 
tahvildars of mahals, — of the fotahdars, clerks of isane {iar-dmad- 
navtsdn), daroghas, amins, mushrifs and khazanchis of [provincial] 
treasuries, — of the sazawals of mpera, — the amins and kroris of 
arrears, — the oollector-j of the mntdhbx (recovery of loans or ad- 
vances made by Government) and [the dues from] the aamin- 
dars. 

On parwanahs the High Diwan shonld write ' correct ' {stti) 
and the Diwan of Khalsa should write ‘ seen ’ {muldksm 

Among the duties of the Diwan of Khalsa were to answer the 
inquiries of the lower officials amdi) ; to issne letters-patent 
{sanad) for services ; to issue orders (parwanahs) on the parganahs 
assigning the cash salary (tankha) of the Emperw’s sons and 
grandsons, according to the daul prepared by the cash department 
[of the Treasury] ; — also parwanahs for the recovery of Gova'n- 
incnt advances, for the payment of the fixed salaries of the ser- 
vants [dhal-t-hhidmat) , the customary commission of the fotab- 
tlars, and the collection fee of the kroris , — parwanahs on ct»n- 
plaints, — ^for the attachment [of property or crop^ for unpaid 
arrears^for iwdliBg mp mon^ from the [snboi^iMrtej trcMsorie'*, — 
for cash am%nmmli in payment of things ordered to he manufac- 
tured [for the State, farmdishl and whatever is ordered on the 
provinces and troops, — for investigating any matter reported in tfeo 
news letters; — ^to write letters by order pa any 

subject as desired by the Emperor ; — to issua Wwili | 

addressed to the clerks ^ of tl^ twiaaitriaa doimt tba 

fixed tanhka which might be ordered to be paid ont of the Pablic 
Treasnry (t the Central Treasury ?), — ^permits addra-aed to tie 
khazanchis about the tankha tlmt may be ordered on [sab] ix&k- 
zniies and the troops, — passports for roads, passes for workmen. 

•JbVri— th« <tall«0tor of areTeim* mem. yis'WiaV trer d«»i i • , S| iaklta 

of Ttmmm, Th« oBm ■wm bwlitotoiit by Akbax.lNtt tiie jBdMMiioD of s lror% mttm 

lost to the ahore of reTeiaue* 

tx&ittiiser (of i o , »n4iior m offeer of 

wlio Moomats d^MtuaM'ots < WtteA, ) 

* mA km^r^ m wmmj mt i^mr in pwlilio 

for wdifbauf laottftynai bmlIio»y oi&MdBmg W > 

or a^^xia^ Iso or , a,n 

upocaall ^ mmm of ooltool ^ mumrnrn ^ «« f ro« 

iko vmomzmnmi ii wkJw Ikt oiriMt lio« k^a ( W ilwii 473 1 
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The Dlwan oi Khaisa wis Ioffe free to report to the Emperor 
the summary of the despatches of the lower diwani officers at his 
discretion, and to reply to those that raq^uired reply. The other 
despafcehes were to be mifcxalled by him without reporting to the 
Emperor. 

Then we have lists of the papers which had to he read to the 
Emperor by this Diwan and of those that had to be merely 
initialled by him without submission to bi5 master Even in the 
ease of the former class, the Diwan could withhold unimportant 
papers if he thought fit. He had also to report to His Majesty 
the cash balances of the treasuries very [frequently and the doing 
of the zamindars. 

All parwanahs for cash payment in the imperial Household 
department were issued by the Kban-i-^sacnan, and the Diwan 
merely endorsed them. 

The Diwan of Khalsa had to endorse the security-bond 
{(amasiuk~t-:gdmi at) of the workmen and for the repayment of 
State loans {niutdhla), and the indemnity-bonds {muehzlha) 
signed by certain officers binding themselves to carry ont certain 
specified tasks on pain of fine. 

Reports from the fotahdars and khazancHs of the parganah 
and provinces stating the amounts they had recovered from the 
loans or advances made by Government, [had Ito he read by the 
Diwan of Khalsa ] 

The High Diwan should write 'sanctioned'’ {manzur zhad) 
and the Diwan of E.hal^ * seen ■’ on the hadar-tiavtit’*^ of the 
amlas in the Khalsa office. 

The High Diwan should write ' entrust to such and such 
a innd.’ [tahiil-i-falan numdtd) on the audit-reports that are 
brought [to him] for signature by the muttanfs, viz., the mustau- 
fis of revenue [or of the amlas, variant], the mustaufi of rds-ul^mdl 
(s= trading stock or the original prices of articles), the mustaufi of 
treasunes, the mustanfis of arrears, the mustaufi of dmvdl [attached 
property of officers who died indebted to Government], and the 
mustaufi of He should also sign the attestation copy of 

the fixed salaries of workmen. 


^ BaM>aiMtarm % — wnfeiBg oi items of an acoo-aui wiuoh are objectionable or 
•xoessiTe audit of an account {Wilson, 43 ) 

examiner or auditor of accounts, the principal offi^cer of de 
pwrlmeni in ^rhich the accounts of ax-coUcctors or fannexs of the lOTtnno woro 
exftndned. (fHd, m ) 
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Tl» Higli Diwan sliould sign the iheefca of ttie ebefcmota 
(mwii) * of imperial famaans mod the Diwan of Khal«fc ehonid 
the sheets of the sbsidract of Diwam^ faujdari sad anuni 
works (Midmdt). 

The reals of ahiam (imperial orders in writing) should he 
■wit directly to the offices of the High Bakhshb and the 
Xlhan-i-saman . 


The duties of the Diwan of Khalsa iaelnde — investigating 
into the notes of the revenue department^ — wirrection 

of the tumar-i-fama (record of total standard assessment) of the 
Crownhmds, ^ims^ng (Sardteard ih) the expend! tore of the 
troops accompanying the Emperor. 

The facts about dismissed officers, compiled from the offi»> 
records should he initialled by the High Diwan. An attested 
copy of it should be sent to the officer oom^med and the 
to the offices of the High Bakhshi, etc. 

The Diwan of Khalwi drew np the statement of the in- 
eoom and disbarsement of the imperial camp and of dll the 
snhahs, and kept the records of the iaMi&a allowance) of the 
Begams and lists of the mokals (villagec) of the Ciownlands, 
workmen and annual lists (? -statistical abstracts ?) 

The High Diwan's offiie kept copies of all sheets signed 
by the Emperor. 

Tbwk ‘woWvo a hbi of the papew which the Diwan 
of Khalsa had to i^enre from different elites of officUb, such 
as revenue officers, amins, krons, collector* of gotr mahals, clerks 
of the treasuries, as well as reports of pandti-Mdimi^ etc. 

^ 5. of tMo 9f TmmMa. 

'Bke dealt wi^ t!» following msttecs IZ, 345 

—^iS #1 D. 89 i— 90 53 I 

(A) Beq^niring sabmiswwi to the Emperor : 

Whatever apperhuned to the subjects of Jagirs and cash 
taniia. 

Facts relating to zamindars. 

Da»l of the Jagirs of eubahdtrs. 


• *8iwi— <iMi endoKSMoaiiit of » pra.t glnttg »n jSf i*i eouteuts. 

ToroMtii' ^ wuxds mww 'leti Hiam wriSa iUm dbataMi* inaerit,^ 

on • 8MM<1 v««ailiiia ea MwigwikatUi ei frmxm, ■wfelcfc •Mrwsd as autturitgr 
foe tiiw to laalBe oat th« partiestaw of to.* Sfan**- [Wdsoa, 

mi 
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RecorJ^? of an ears. 

Jmdffja o£ the parganalis, 

Tauj$A of jagirdars 
Ranks of the maos^ibdars. 

(B) Orders {parwchmAs) relating to the granting 
(fanL^ia) of jagir, cash salary, fixed salaries of 
workmen and the people of the taAvils ^ — on 
complaints and investigation of the sheets of 
news-ieittrs^ — orders for the attachment of jagiis 
[m the case of officers who] have been trans- 
ferred from a parganah, — orders for the recovery 
of advances made to mansabdars. 

JC) Sheets to be signed — the of jagirs, the grant 

of aid [mufd^tdat,) sheets of the demand for the 
restitution of advances, questions 

(D) Permits for grant {fanlla) of cash and 

grant of aid 

(E) After the Emperor had signed the iumafs of arrearg. 

and of officers entitled to pay {taldddr)^ the 
High Div*an should copy the Emperor^s words 
(i e, writing) on these papers, and sign them. 
Imperial orders in writing (a^Mm) should be 
sent immediately to tbo offices of the Bakhshi 
and others The Diwan should sign the 
andit-rejorts [or settlements of accounts] sub- 
mitted by the various mustaufis. 

Th# #1^1 of cash paytimit should be signed by the 
Diwan-i*ban. On the sheets of * branding and 
verification <tf cavalary ^ he should write ‘ sanc-» 
tioned*'’ 

On the abstract-memos of the salaries of workmen 
he should write ^From such a date in such a year 
pay cash tankha ^ 

0:i the memos of the mansahdars and others [he should 
write] ‘Bring to the Emperor^s notice a second 
time, for confirmation and truly coraj^re [with 
the original Y 

|P) J$ma and other things — farmans, memos, parwa- 
nahs for grant of help to living {madad-^^^mask}^ 
Keep the news-letters of the provinces etc*, in 
[your] office* 
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(G) The writing office —farcaane in terms of the Em- 
peror’s (ilctation,-~-pirwaaahs ‘by order' {imb- 
ul-Auim) . 

§ 6 . Duties of the I£igh Steward. 

The Aian-t-sdmdu or High Steward, as I have already 
pointed out, Was the second highest officer in the realm and 
stood immediitely below the Diwan He has been well des- 
cribed as “'really the dtwan of expenatture ” [^Manual, 16. j 

lie IS thus insrructod about his work, (Manual^ lo — 19) - — 

"Take over the cash balance and collected articles in th« 
Household Department, which are kept unler the seals of tha 
l*te Khan-i-aainaa at the timj o£ his vacating hn offi'ie and tha 
seals of the mushnf and tahvildar; satiifv yourself that thj 
stock agrees with the records, or else call upon them to make 
the deficit good. 

“Keep with yourself one set of the re.-ords of expendi- 
ture per annum arranged under the heads of the different 
karhhauaht (i e., stores and 8late factories). Find out how many 
kkilats (rohe.) are there in the kkilai~khiinah and so on in 
every karkhana. If the requisite stoies ,tre wanting, write out 
a statement of the evpendituie {santujdru) necessary for supply- 
ing the want, apply to the proper authority, take from him 
a tunkha on the diwan for the taraujam and make the thingta. 

order thi^ the Khaa-i-saman aaay be In a position to 
supply all articles that may bo required, it is bis busme;B to buy 
them with Governm"nt. mmey or on erinlit from traders, imd 
keep them ready and deliver them to Government at naed 
at the market price. If he is a nch man McBsMlf, ii# miglit 
to buy and stock the things, so that he fcicHtf Opt harvb to beg of 
otditarB at the time of heed, bht issue ffom a^r valuation at 
the market rate. Thus his master will have no occasion to be 
displeai^id at delay in supplytc^ If the Kliah-i-mtnan sup- 
plies his own things at the market rate, most probably Govern- 
ment will make a saving by the t/ansactionj but the clerks of 
the Government will allege that he is selling things to SOgtbo 
at profit ; therefore he ought to ask the Eipperor baforchiMnd 
to anvauoe him money to buy ev^ythiug and stock it f<w aapply 
when needed. 

Old and secondhand sl^r^ should be sold to the army, 
after taking permission [of the EmpehMrJ ah^ learning their 
current prices from a mugtm [broker or appraiser- j Keep the 
price-lisli signed by th® with yourself [for your defehee.]! 
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“ Buy lieatitiful things whicii are likely to prove agreeable 
the Emperor] and keep them [for presentation on suitable 
oeoasioDS ] On the two Ids and other festive occasions, keep the 
robes [of honour] and other customary official gifts ready [for 
issne] a month or two before the dates, so that yon may not have 
to plead inability to supply when they are needed. 

“ Treat well and attach to yourself by the ties of gratitude 
artisans like goldsmiths, enamellers, die-carvers [for coins], net- 
Weavers, plain-workers on metal [sddaA kcbr^ a class of goldsmiths]* 
etc., etc. 

The duties of of a Khan-i-saman are thus enumerated in the 
Hostur : — 

(I) Attestation [of the salary-bills] of the workmen and 

menials from the monthly, yearly and daily rolls 
[of attendance] of those newly appointed as well 
as increment [m the salary] of the old ones. 

(£) First appointment, dismi^al and posting of darogJtas, 
am%m, mushrtfs, and tahvildars [of the various 
karkhanahs ] 

(3) Laying down rules for the work of the harhkan&hs 

and treasuries [of the Household department ] 

(4) [Writing] slips for hire Mid wages of labour. 

(5) Replying to the prayers of the managers of the 

katihanahs. 

(6) Issuing permits for reward and (?) for taking 

possession of houses. [Doubtful.] 

(7) Inspection of the half-meat and qnarter-meai 

[dishes.] 

(8) Taking bonds for money security from the menials 

and managers [of kaTk7iaitahsJ\ 

(9) Considering applications from the workshops and 

stores. 

(J 0) Taking care of the nazar-, charity-fund, and presents. 

(II) Fixing the daily rations of cattle. 

(12) Permits for the loan of arrioles from the iarkkanakt. 

(18) Perimts for the distribution of food (increase o 
decrease) and the letters of order {dhkdm),— 
except the letters of the female apartment 
These were to be signed first by the Khan-i-sama 
and then by the Bayutat. 
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(14>) Reply to the fio&l presentaticHi of a<» 3 cmDtc 
{muhdsibdt) ooBoeraiag' the reeoTery of State 
advaoces {jmvttdltbdt.') 

(15) Escheat of property. If the order is to restoni £to 

the officer ander audit] , then semi a copy of the 
order to the office £of the Diwan.?], so that his 
ianiha may be |mid aocording to it. 

(16) Things ordered {farwtdtsk) by the Emperor from 

the provinces. 

(If) Taking the income from the gardens and the rent 
from the shops and residential hoami [b^onging 
to the State.] 

(18) Long sheets of letters from the 1ttrkka%ak»* 

(19) The daily acconnts andairar^'al of the sdbahsaswell 

as the ttmar%fak of the imperial camp are to be 
sealed without change. 

(20) Initial the petitions from the offitera asking for 

advances and the granting of residences to alight 
ia, 0txs. 

(21) Attestation of the attendance of the daroghas, anins^ 

mushrifs and tah\ildars of iarkhanah^ 

(22) Appraising the different articles of peaiAssl (trihate, 

and pressat) and dmmdl (eselii^i^ed personal pro- 
perty of de^ mansahdars). 

(23) Attestation of the cash reward which appertains to 

the commander of the squadron {Sditb-t-ruMaMf t 

(24) iKstriWtion of porters imaoag ifce Smmrni 

imss. 

(25) Arrangements for the msrriagee of the princes. 

(26) The fmwmrt (registers) of the eash realimtibn of the 

amonnts dne on audit Imuidtthdi}, tibbonld be sent 
by tbe auditors to the office of IIhi BLbsn-i-samsn 
and a copy of thesn should be given to the oAes 
of the Bajtstili. 

(27) Elans of lodgings and buildings (intended to be 

oiM^meted for tbe State ?] 

£Z. 2f»«— 21i ; B. 86«-~84a.3 
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§7 Duties of the 

The Bayuidi . — This name is derived from the Arabic word 
hatt, meaning' ‘ honse In Mnghal India it was the title of an 
officer who register ed th e-p rope rty of . det eased persons , in order to 
seenre the payment of the dues of the State as well as to safe- 
guard the property for the heirs of the deceased In addition, he 
’was in some respects an understudy of the Khan i- aman, as the 
following list ot his duties [Z 216 ; D. h4a] will show — 

(1) To allot money to the various funds or cash balances 

out of the general treasury ot expenditure and 
karkhanahs. 

(2) To escheat the property of deceased nobles in co- 

opciatioa with the Khan-i-saman 

{8) To make provision for the karkhanahs. 

(4) [To fix] the prices of articLs- 

(5) Estimating the [necessary] treasury of the kar- 

khanahs. Send the estimate of the monthly 
expenditure to the Diwan's office. 

(6) Daily accounts of the karkhinahs accompanying the 

Emperor diirmg hk marches. 

(7) Holding receipts {q^cdinz) in tra t. 

(8) The Bayntat should write the date on the descrip- 

tive rolls {chtftiu) of the menials 

(ft) On the report of branding of cattle, he should ar te 
Brought to the branding 

(10) [Rejection or sale of] old articles in the karkhanahs 

according to the suggestions received from each 
of the latter. 

(11) Fixing residences for the cattle. 

(12) Si&ha of tankha from the expenditure treasury. 

The advance to the menials barqandazes and 
cattle should be made by the bayntat himself 

(13) The slips [chtfht] granting articles [ni/s wa d}nds] 

should be kept in the office of the haynlat. 

(14) The rooms of the karkhanahs should be sealed with 

the tayutat's seal. 

(15) Gr.iit [to] petty officials for food store [sd^tra] 
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(1f<) Assf’ssmf'nt o£ tlie prit.es of the tilings in tbe * sal© ■* 
dippartment, and ^keeping] the cash under the 
«;i ^ of th<j Layata.t. 

(17) The reqmsitions of the karkhanahs to be signed first 
by the bayutat and then by the Khan>i-gaman. 

^IS) The atdAa of the expenditure and the summary 
grant {»ardaar% tanihd) for food to the cattle 
should go to the bayutat’s office, and thereafter 
toe s gne 1 by the Khan-i-saman. 
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UBCTUBiS IV. 

Provincial Administration. 

§ 1 . Offietal dishke cf village life and mdi^eeenee to village 

tntere&ts^ 

The administrative agency in the pravinces of the Mughal 
Empire was an exact miniature , the Cea t^ Gcgyernment., 

There were the governor (officially styled the ndztm and popularly 
called the mbahddr )> the dtwdn^ the lakk$k%^ the qaz%^ the mdr, 
and the censor ; bn t. no Kk an riizAainaM. and These pro- 

vincial bakhshis were really officers attached to the contingents that 
accompanied the different subahdars rather than officers of the 
anbahs as geographical units. The practical effect, however, waa 
the same. 

The administration was concentrated m the provincial capital. 
It was city-government, not in the (J reek sense of the term, but 
rathear as a government living and working in cities and mainly 
<>nn xif>ming itself with the iiSiabxt ants of th e oitie R.->an d .- t heir im^ 
mediate neighbourh ood. The Mughals — after due allowance 
has been made for their love of hunting and laying out pleasure 
gardens and their frequent marches, — were essentially an urhn^ 
people in India, and so were their courtiers, officials, and generally 
speaking the upper and middle classes cff the Muhammadan popula- 
tion here The villages were neglec ted and ^despibed, . and village- 
Ufe was dijead^dJiyJth^^ No doubt, the villages 

were the pla^ es from which their food and income came ; but that 
was their only connection with them Life in a village was as 
intolerable to them as resddenoe on ^ the Getic and Sarmatian shores^ 
away from * the seat of empire and of the gods '' was to a cultured 
poet of imperial Rome This feeling comes out very clearly in a 
Pensifim couplet : 

Zdgh d%tm su^^f*$hakar tm sar 

Dum-t-'iin as sar^t-u leh * 

The tail of a crow was turned towards the city and its head towards 
the village , 

Surely, the tail here was better than the head ’ 'better*, Le,, 

nobler or happier 

The provincial Government kept touch with the villages by 
m^ns of (1) the f a i t jdars -p o sted to t he — subdhvieiaus, who almost 
always lived m the lesser towns, (2) the lower officials , of the 


^ Eaaidaddiit^i Ahha7n-%'^ Alqmgimf p C3af the text as published by 


yxmcTT03rs or v sttbahab4r. 
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Twwrap <!epai iinent, wlio did the actual collection froatt the pe*- 
wjitry, (;ij tie YisitLii£ tha^agimdarB ta-iha^obaWUtf:!! mmX “id 
(4) the toura -uf the tu liAkdAr. The contact, howerer, ww not 
verj jntuiiat% and the v illagcra, as I have remarked in ibe first 
leetnre, w*‘re left pretty much to thoir own di‘vices, uninfiaenci^ by 
and indifferi at to tho Goverum 'u*- at the chief town of the pre- 
vuiee, t,o lon^ aa they paid the land-tax and did not disturb tho 
pi ace 


§2 Tl f Su^^ahdnr and litB nuiies. 

The tirm Subaudar come’ from the Arabic_word tu^ meaning 
direction or point of the coirp'a'.s In vit/ early times the provin- 
ces into uhich every lar«>e kingdom was necessarily diridea, were 
named in a (Mrdanee with their bearings towards tlie capital,—- 
such a*! the \ leerovalty of the north, of the south, of the east «od of 
the west, — m whichever of thes* directions there was enough terri- 
tory to compose a se^mto pi(>vmca Similarly, the provincia! 
governors of the J8 jhraani Empire were styled fjrf-ddrt from the 
word far/ meaning direction. 

With the country covered by an immense number of small 
geographual units, each occupied by a different tribe, and tha 
tubes often migrating from jd.ice to ]>luce, it was at first impoaifthto 
to give an\ s.ngle hi-toiuul or tiihal name to a province, which 
was the aggregate oi several such tribal settlements and socially 
nncomieKrtod dietsii^. It was more convenient to designate the 
viliimoyalilcia M the norilim^ the soutfaem, eto. Honee, the origin 
of the terms mbakdar and tarfdar 

The '■-uba'i lai ivis officially callel the %uum or regulator of IW 
province llv essenti il duties weie to to it | dp 

smooth aud snecebaful leofcioa nf |0 OJMMhhB ikm 

Pfyai dAntwftg and regulations sent to him. 

When a newly-appointed subahdar went to the High Diw.m 
to take his leave before setting out for his provinoe^ the Diwan 
was to deliver the following oharge to him : 

" Experienced men have written oonemming a subahdar's 
wthk that he ought to k^p all clasps of m«Q pleased by good 
behaviour, and to see that the strong may not cypress the wmk. 
He should knfp.«ll oppresmTs dpvyp, etc. 

“ A subahdar's recommendations about the ttaWosabdars 
under him axe naturally valued and given effect to by his sove- 
reign, and timrefoxe the subahdar should take 

only worthy offifials for prom ition. He shoul^/^ni^ \r4j^>g|pfc|La 
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yjimifMl&ri t and all lawless men, and eyfry man.t. h_sea d tm^ des- 
1?*U hgft-Ja-CQurt-fcy- jLmjL. ckank t reporting the occnirences of the 
province. 

" He shonld nevt-r release robbers by taking anything from 
them, l-eeanRi* this practice amounts to * sowing the seed of oppres- 
sion *, as other rich n en, knowing that thf>y can secure impunity 
by giving bnbi*!*, will praelia^ very great tyranny, so that it wiU, 
in tbeend, be virv ditlicult for vou to control them." [Manual, 
11 - 12 ,} 

A new viceroy is ins-tructed alicmt his work thus [Manual, 
25-BOj 

" When you arc apjminftsl, von should engage a good diwan, — 
a trustworthy and c\p*‘ruHcd man who ba« already done work in 
the aertice of wosne high gr.u)dit\ —and a munsh* (secretary) with 
similar ability and e’tpv'iKMtce Yon. should secure a trustworthy 
mediator or fiiciui (i amlah) at Court to report promptly to the 
Emperor and take hi-, orders on anv affair of the province on which 
you may write to 11 is ^lajeslv. To this mediator you will have to 
give presentf, for such is tie usage of our times, "When people 
visit the tombs of dead eainto, they offer flowers and sweetmeats 
for gaining their f I vours How much more are presents neces- 
sary for gaining the favonr of living men !I 

“ Learn from the well-informed men of tb© provuiGe how 
BMHiy of the zimirdari) riHpiirc the display of force and the general 
lAaiicter of tn* jta&auts, .md g.'t .in estimate as to the number 
of tro ip=i ye-, me rnlar- I'mployed tu as itt in revenue 

oo!lrelao»j, ©fee., somewhat like the armed police] , necessary for 
doing th© worn of control and udminisferation {rabf and zabi ) 
If yen find your retaintis (Juhind»\ and tekbandi insufficient 
and in other matters al-o n quire the Emperor’s sanction and 
help, then make a pet'tioii .iiid submit it through your mediator 
at Court. If the Kmperor gmnta the force that you consider 
neeeBwj for the efbeit nt management of the suhah, well and good 
Ofebarviise, if yon think thafe you can govern the subah at your 
«*«a expense and recover your oo^t during your tenure of office 
[from your sdkry and alloivances] after getting the province 
ismler control, thi n do it If not, dech ne i he post, for what can 
a '■ingle trooper do (i. e , you are only one man, if your master 
will not give you an adcHiuate force ) 

IVLen you siart from the imperial capital to go to your 
province alter i our appointment, enlist one-fourth of the number 
of tebt»d» (armed follower) sanctioned for you by GovemBMnt; 
they ribould to good soldiers, men of good families and experinced. 



their iintt imprestions wt!l dct«rmui«t tiitur fatore opmioo of foa 
o* a Kuaster 

** r.}ia«u-.ifc »! tiiK rflFra< ?|ory zammdars ami th«‘ ||Wf* 

}«)Sa-xiiui, -n> that 4'th<>r« «>f '.i.ii** . ’it laav u araui||r Ima 

it autl pn rt'V nu ' Hithout timiU*’ 

'* Then mtev tbe iniof* thal j^a find 

utter « mmff of Iho oiteatioii. f 

thatj it in diWcolt to pay tbe arreari of tb® ealar-es of sakwdi- 
Btates, Tell the ilnva.i to epatul a»-cordjBj; to tb<‘ mcoma of IImI 
F 
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Cherish the S lia ikhs and qazis> As for the darvisJies wlio 
do not go to any one^s house [to beg alms] , inquire how they 
are farxng^r and support them with cash and kind. Give alms to 
faq^i 9 S and [ordinary] beggars. See that the strong may not 
oppress the weak 

Another of hxs duties was to t he — due tribute — fr o im 

ygggal p rinces close, to his jurisdicti on and to jaTang. e.ioi*_its ^^^ 
eoBVoy to the im perialXkxui.t^ {Stibdies Mnghal Ind^a^ 215.) 

§ 3. Duties of the provincial d%wa% 

The provincial D I WAN was the second officer in the locality 
and, as I have pointed out in my fiist lecture, he was thu jrivaL 

^ of the su ha^ar. The two had to l^ p .,a- st aj ^ an d . jea lmiB^walch 

qn each other j thus continuing the cailiest administrative policy 
aod traditions of the Arabs when they went forth after the 
Prophet's death, conqneiing the world and establishing their new 
government in the annexed lands 

The provincial dlwan was galeiiedjtiy^j^^ 
and acted directly under his oideis and in con st aniji Qrmspja^ 
with him. At the time of giving leave to a new diwaii, the 
High Diwan was to urge him to and to 

Sf^]efii..h.ar^fc men, o nly fo rJdie.jpost- of amm^. He was to report 
to the High Diwan twice every month the occurrences of the 
eubah with a statement of the cash balance with him The diwan 
Was specially urged to appoint as colleclois and tahsilJa^ &) 

practical men who were likely to induce the ryots to pay the 
Government due of their own accord, without the necessity of 
resorting to harshness or chastisement; [Manual, 12 — 13.] 

The sanaS or letter of appointment of a provincial diwan 
charges him with his duties in the following words — 

^'Cause the extension of euliivation and habitation in the 
villages Watch over the imperial treasury, that nobody may 
draw any money without due warrant. When due money is 
paid into the treasury from the chests of the fotahdars and other 
sources, give receipts {gabz-ul-waszil} to their agents. See that no 
official amtl) exacts any foibidden cess {abtoab ) 

At the end of every agricultural season ascertain from the 
original rough papers [i fi3?8t notes] the extortions and pecula- 
tions of the amilsy and recover for the imperial treasury whatever 
may be due from them on this account* Beport had or dishonest 
amih to Government \i.e , to the High Diwan] so thit better 
men may be appointed to replace them. 
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If any amtl tas let arrears [of revenue] aecumtilate for 
many years, you should collect the due amount from the villages 
iu question by easy instalments at} the late of 5 per cent, every 
season. 

The faqavt loan given last year by Government should be 
realized in the first season of the present year. If they fail to 
pay^ or deUy payment, Government will compel the diwaa and 
the amin to make the amount good. 

Send the papers of your department to the imperial record 
office according to the regulations 

§ 4 The faujdaT and 7ns fmicUom. 

In the maintenance of peace and the discharge of executive 
functions in general, the subahdar*’s assistants were the Faujdars. 
These officers were placed in charge of suitable subdivisions of the 
province, provided that they were sufficiently civilized or important 
on account of the presence of zamindars or large sources of State 
revenue m them and also if they contained towns. Thus, among 
the faujdaris of the subah of Bihai were (1) Palamau, ("2j 
Darbhanga or Tirhut, and (3) Hajipnr As for Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur, I have found no precise mention of them as seats of 
faujdars in the 17th century Persian records In Bengal, Hughli, 
Jessore, Gauhati, Sylhet, Medimpur, and probably also Gherifghat 
were among the faujdari divisions. 

When a new faujdar was appointed he was given the 
following advice as to his policy and conduct — - 

A faujdar should be brave and polite in dealing with hi& 
soldiers. He should enlist m his contingent of armed retainers 
only men of known bravery and good family. 

As soon as you reach the plaoe of your service/ find out the 
people who knew the past administration of the locality, , the 
and others, win their hearts, and learn from them 
which of the troops quartered in your subdivision are inclined to 
take advantage of their commander^’s weakness or the difficulties 
of the administration and which of them are in secret league with 
the lawless zamindars. 

^^liearn whether the local zamindars paid the rev^ue 
xegularly or di^layed a defiant^ spmFm your predecessar^s Mme. 
In the mse of zarouMiare who are not naturally disposed to be 

suhmissiye,. first treat them well \ and if they do not-re^nd by 

— ’ — - ' — — * ' " *■ 

♦ Some of tliese reg-utatioim are gireo m Aarangfaib's f Airman to Baeik-das, 
wbicli I kata trai3s»late<J lafco 3Siigla^ii xa my ^Mi$s m India, 
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offering obedience, then chastise them "When your own troops* 
are iasuflficient to crush such a refractory zamindar, set his 
enemies up against him, make a grant of this zamindar^s lands to 
his rival, and send your own troops to co-operate with those of 
the rival m order to crush the rebel more easily. 

“ Arrange with a trusty clerk of the impeiial Court to receive 
letters from you, and, on the basis of the information thus 
supplied, to report on your affairs to the Court [evidently to the 
High, Diwan ] 

“ Couciliate the IrmaJ toaq^ai’-navts, sawaniJimqar and harlarah 
i.e , the official news-ieporte rs and spied, in order that they may 
always wiite their reports of occurrences in a manner leading to 
your advancement 

J CeeBb^ p yo"r practif.a-io the evere.ran of all wea,pong of war, 
in hunting [mimic war], and in udm g - hor s e s , so as to keep 
yourself in a fit condition and to he able to take the field promptly 
[when called upon to march to a scene of disturbance.] Do 
justice to the oppressed.'’^ [Manual, 32-34 ] 

The faujdax’s duties are fully enumerated in the following 
sanad or letter-patent appointing him to his office — 

** Destroy t h q fnrf.H nf 1a.yrlfi s s men and rebel ebie fo as the 
[best] means of punishing them. Guard -the roads, to-piotect-the 
revenue-payers . Assist and gum— [armed ] support lo_the agents. 
{ 2 um,ashfaJia\ of the jagirdars [in Ji he ease of militaiy fiafs]-a.od the- 
k;rm^R pntbe c aae-o£-jbrownlands] . at-tli e time, of c olledimg-the 

levenae. 


" fbe blaokgTinit.Tis fn maunfa.ntrLre T na.eo'hlooTrg- TTrg^ 

the ihanaTidars [men in command of the outposts or smaller areas 
within a faujdari] , whom yo u nppoiut under yonTBalf^ to-tal-o 
complete possession of their charges, to abstain from. 


e from their rightful property and from lesydmg-aiiylloilttd- 
^o long ns the agent, nf the jagirdar or the — a m il of-4 he 


a,idj do not at, t.a ok n.ny villgge in yonr 


-ifiqnifiitinu for .Tnilitary. 
■ jurisdiction. After you 


have received such a requisition [or lather complaint against a 
defaulting and refractory village] , contrive t/i infiuenee some nf 
t h arJ gaAitgmaen._dLthajaUagf^ the.8QnrQfiS-Q£jihe JtxoablQ 
^nd.fry to reform, theruj so that they may repent of their violence 
and lawless conduct and incline to the payment of revenue and 
the peaceful pursuit of agriculture. In case they reform them-, 
selves, take a deed of agreement [to such a course] from the 
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smil. If tliegLJtrefiis e tQ refQ i m^.tKen ch evil men of tt ie 

Yillage [t e , the ringleaders] biit do not molest the [ordinary] 
peasants^ Guard the roads^ cut the 3ungles, demolish the 
[iIlegaT]* fortSj etc/^ 

In short, the femid ar, as his name means, was only the 
commander of a military Toree stationed in the country to put 
down smaller rebellions, disperse or arrest rohber-gangs, take 
cognizance of all violent crimes, and make demonstrations of force 
to overawe opposition to the revenue authorities or the criminal 
judge or the censor. [His functions are briefly described in 
11. 40 — 41 ] 

§ 5. The hotwal and, Ins duties. 

In connection with the public peace, we may most conveni- 
ently discuss the kotwal and his functions here. He was 
essentially an Tnrbanjofflcejr, being the droi^L-of the cil^y police. 

The ideal Kotwal is described as a man who follows the 
regulations in his outward actions and fears God inwardly. He 

should attend when th e soigexeig n or . p r ovincial viceroy holds a 

onnrh nf jnsi ic e or g rants public audience On taking over 

charge, he should satisfy himself by a, personal inspection that the 
horse and foot attached to his post are really up to the fixed strength 
jand have their propei equipment, arms and stores, and that the 
appurtenances of his office, — such as long rods, chains and 
quivers ^amldna )^ — are really of the number entered in the 

^official list. He should check the number of the persons in the 
prison and ascertain [their] explanation the charges 

against them Then he ghoiTldlep^Tfed hiso superior idift 

cases of those^piigoners whom he considers innocent and — secure 
t-.heir liberation. In the case of the guilty persons who could pay, 
he should take nrdevfl fnr JinAs and 

ihen r eleasin g them . In the case of penniless prisonexs, the 
lotwdl should report and take action as commanded. A statement 
of the cases of those deserving to be kept in prison should be 
sent to the ofl3.cers of Canon Law, and the orders passed by the 
latter over their signatures should be carried out by the kotwal. 
In the ease of tho se deservin g death , the kotwal should, through 

proper officers, fre(gly..stafeL their ca^s to the judge (in writing) on 

the day of trial, receive the g agafs ^ign ea smten^ and 

ex ecute t ha-fifintence 

Summoning the jevatebmen, and sweepers, he should take 
bonds from them that they fthnuld daily 
occurrenc es o£ (ward of the city) without 

suppression or exaggeration. He should enliaiia . JLooAmgja {piada) 
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so that he may co mpar e the reports from 
and tims know the truth and do the needful in the 


_ all 
these two sources 
ease. 


Do justice that the people may hken you to a qazi in the 
power of arriving at the truth of a case. On the public streets of 
the cities^ pn8t_..caxal^^^ jwatehmen fronr^ sunset to^ 

9 p>m. an d-Q p.m. to dawn^ to scrutinize the wayrfeirer&.and arres t 
those wh om they, consider^jtj[iJbeAhie3ms--^nd-^^ and brings 

them to you. 

At places of sale and purchase, at places of enterj^ipient 
w here speetat ^lIS^a^embte. ]^p._JEvatciimen_Jp 
jinkp nf^lretgL. a.nd the snatchers-up of things and bring them to you 
for punishment. 

^ummon ingLthe 5proJfessipnaljwqmLen^ liquor- 

seJIers andjenAQrs^QjLin^ take bonds from tlxem that if 

they do any £oi bidden act they would pay so much as fine. Fine 
them if they break the bond At mid n ig ht take horse _with„your 
followers a nd pat£(d.rorm4„^^ .city and in the streets also. In the 
lanes where you had i^reviously sent your spies and they have found 
dens of thievesj you should go m time and nip their mischievous 
designs in the bud# 

Watch and guard the prisoners very carefully lest any of 
them should escape.-'^ ( Manual. 65 — ^69.) 


Thekotwars functions are also minutely enumerated in the 
t4inzir.JMa^^ (ii 41 — 48 ) But most of Akbar^s regulations 
which this officer is there directed to enforce were withdrawn after 
the Empeior’’s death ; and the entire passage in the Ain alse 
seems to me to point out only the ideal fora kotwal and not to 
represent the acual state of things Only ja-^^iarfeet mian.„jcan 
satjsfy-w'hat the- kotwaLJiere. 3^ therefore, do 

not attach any, value-to thas~souxce. 


ManuccLf ii. 420—421) gives a more valuable account of 
the kotwal 's work from actual observation. It is his business 
to atep^thcLdi gtillation of spirits He has to see that there were 
po pi ihli Cc rWO Xuen^iL J^ nor anything else forbidden by the 

king [Auxangzib ] He obtains information about all that goes 
in, so as to he able to send in his report [to the ruler.] For this 
purpose there are throughout the Mughal Empire certain persons 
known as These men are 

under obligation to gnLJMce--a day clean caxt--every.house, and 

they tellAhe kot wal all that goesL^on. He also has the duty 

of He isj uboxdinatejo,^^ 
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and receiTes orders fiom him .^TJiider liis ordeis there is a consider- 
able body of i y and a. great n n mber of foot so Id lera ^ fa% lU 

every ward there is a }iorsem . an^nAJ^ *1Q __f o ot"SoIdiQrs, who^ in 

a soit of wajj go the rounds"'^ In a sanad o£ appointment 
the Kotwal is urged to see that theie may be lua-theit in his ci ty 
and that the people of the place may en,ioy secarifcy and ply their 
trade peacefully He is to cany on fe the gi^zi^a written, , oi d erg and 
not to act at his own discretion in keeping men atcnsed ot pecula- 
tion in prison or in releasing them. If theie is a feiry at the city, 
he should take caie not to collect any toll on the ferries (as they 
were abolished by th? Emperor), to pin-vent t he boaimen from 

chai ning nri Arp! tbn.-n the prnppr and tO StOp lawless men and 

oppressors from ciossing the ferries 

There was a hl front of the-Kotwars 

pjELca pnldic ro.7.d,^li£Tn m aletaetors were often 

cxhjjaited, 

§ 6 . Nezvs-'i spotter 

The agency by winch the Cr3ntral Goveinment learnt the news 
of the country consisted of (1) the wag^zi-naois. (:i) the §m&msJkL 
nzmJp ( 3 ) £be — all thtoe of whom sent written 

iipjifcs, — and (4) the literally meaning a courier, but 

reiJly a spy, who biought oial news, though wo have a few 
mentions oi ktteis having been received £iom iho last-named. 

The terms vmqp%^7iav± % (sometimes writtonas waqcbt-ntgar also) 
and B^wfvmh^ntga.^ mean the same thing, vtz ^ a wri.te.r-or 
al ..oejnnences. The only diSerenee t lat I can suggest between, 
them IS that the waqm--%atis was the more i\ncl pnhlTp 

n-porte r of the two, while the sryyna )i?J/-nig ay was "of the nature of 

a a pe . Q .ud ooiumi,ssioi:ii^i-xu.-£eporte^^^ caaea.- only. But 

this explanation does not agree well with the Persian' MS“^ that 
I have named the Manual of Oificers^ Duties. Thi^ much, how- 
ever, IS known that theie was a Zf.h^q7z-navis-2,ttaG}ied to every field- 
army, province and large town, ana a Bwa^t%zh-n%ga7 at special places 
and times only. The latter was most probably a spy and check 
on the former I 

The waqaz-^mavzs attended when the provincial viceroy held 
public couit, and he recorded the occurrences then and theie ' The 
bo a tents of the news-letter drafted by this reporter were communi- 
cated to the siibabadar O'*, ui the case of a fieid-aimy, to ihegeneiol 
xn command, before being despat«*bed to tbe Emperor Whctlici 
the sawamk-mgar did the same thing, we do not know. 

In the Manual the toaqat’-ndvi^ is charged to send Li=j leporls 
of occurrence's oncj c^ery week, and the mwainh^ntgar eight tmes 
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ia a naontli. The language implies that the latter oflScer reported 
on the whole subah, wfile the former reported about a particular 
locality only , hut this view is not tenable 

In the case of many of the provinces and all the minor armies, 
the posts of iakhsht and waqm-navts were combined in the same 
person. 

The kh,u£arnam/i or ‘ senret jcgrUar *, was a most confidential 
agent. He leported secretly on events without any eommunioa- 
tton witVi. - tNa— lofa.1 a.ntViorif.iPR, wlio often did not even.-know his 
name. All people were in mortal dread of these secret intelli- 
gencers, and their office is, I understand, still maintained in some 
of our feudatory States.* 

The news-let, terfl- (and in the case of the harharahs the oral 
communications) were sen t to an officer of the — Court— natmed the 
DMoaka of Dak Chauh. , i.e ,_§upe rintendent of Po s ts- a nd IntelK - 
geuca, who handed them unopened to the wazir for submission to 
the Emperor. These four nlnssea nf pnlJ m-ual elliffen c erH acted 
under the orders of tih^« who was their ftfficial superior 

and prnt.eetnj Sometimes an irate governor would publicly 
insult or beat the local news- writer for a report against himself, 
and then the Darogha would tahe up the cause of his subordinate 
and get the offending governor punished. The head of the 
Intelligence Department enjoyed great influence and trust in the 
reign of AiijaBgzd>,_wbo-4JsedJ»-regard-±he_spifis_as_his--eyes— and- 
ean. Amusing examples of it are given in Hamiduddm's A kkam- 
*-Alanigtit, translated into English by me as Anecdotes of 
Aurangztb. (See §§ 61, 62, 64 and 65.) 

A newly-appointed uoaqai-nams is given the following shrewd 
advice in the Manual, pages 49 — 53 — 

*' Report the truth, lest the Emperor should learn the facts 
from another source and punish you I Yonr wnrTr ib hnth 

sides have to he served. Deep sagacity and consideration should 
be employed so that 'both the Shaikh and the Book may remain 
in their proper places > •' Tn the warda nf mnei-. of f.he high o fficers, 
forbidden thing s a, re done. If yon report the m truly. -the officers 
■gjIL.b e , dis grace d — K you -do not,, you yourselfljsdlLhe-iuxdQnfi, 
Therefore, - yon jihonltL tell the lord of ihe ward,- i Jjn ._yxmr -ward 
f^MddeiiJilnngs,aie4»-king plane -^top them ^ If he gives a rude 
reply, you should threaten the Kotwal of the ward by pointing out 
the misdeed. 1 he loid of t! o waid will then know of it. Although 
theovil has not yet boon lemoved fioin tae ward, yet, if any one 

^ Tlo Focrot ig dow called parchawala , ’iJncb. title must not be 

cou Sounded with the p ailia-wiviB dofc ibed la ilaiiuiil y 
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r eports the matter to the Emperor, ycm can easily (!pfen il. . y nncBelf 
Raying iT^jFQTVTift 4 Tna?tftr o f the ward and 

infitrnnted the- Entwa.k 

‘'In every matter write the tmth ; hnt a voi<I offend i n g- th e 
nobles - Write after carefully verifying your statements. 

“ Waqai should be sent once a week, sawanih twice, and the 
d&hhdr of harkarahs onee[ ? a month] and the despatches na 
cylinders (nalo) from, the nazim and the dtwan, twice every 
month, in addition to urgent matters (which were to he reported 
immediately.)'^ 
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1. Chfomc antagoms?n of the Indian peasmit to the revennc 

collector^ 


A careful student of Indian history is very much struck hy 
the chronic antagontsen between the rent-payer and the rent- 
receiver from very ancient times European travellers in India liavo 
noticed how the ryof, was avers e to. . p a y .. ^ .y 4m JbisJ^i^^ and 

fnrco had to hfi employ e djta-ffels Jin the State 
\^Rtoy^a do Moapn \ ii 450.] On the other hand^ in Sanskrit litera- 
ture as well as Persian Court-annals we read how the king^s 
man — i e ^ revenue officials and underlings, — preyed on the 
peasantry, and in both ages the sovereign is called upon to save 
the ryots from such blood-suckers 

The Indian peasants^ habitual reluj ^anc e to pay nevejuic.-.W£i.SL 
partly due tii_the-_fai^Ii^^^^ liL tlo -heneht. f^ 

vernment in return for the revenue , but it was mainly because of 
the i ipcertamtv of that Government I have explained alr(‘ady 
how the State in Mughal India performed no socialistic duties, 
hut simply undertook to defend the country from invaders and 
rebel s. Eim n this worJemf defeimeujraa^ ^ 

wagTdbne by a v -illa g e a g ency-which was not .remunerated out of 
the revenue. Thus, the ryot received nothing visible in return for 
■which Government might fairly demand from him a share of the 
fruits of his labour. 

Secondly, eba-nges-of dynasty were sQ_frequeTitj war s of sucees- 
■sion , within the same dynasty so much the rule rather than the 
exception^ and the invasion of neighbouring countries (in Sanskrit 
af j _ .inJ-ersian — was so universally regarded as a 
duty by Hindu Kajahs and Muslim Sultans alike, that the peasant 
m India seldom knew for certain to whom to pay the revenue, even 
when he was willing to pay it. He naturally wanted to avoid 
having to p a y. th n- ga me^ mo ii^ y ^ over . It was (he felt) wiser 
to wait for somP! merYfhs or even at the risk of some hentmg 

in the meantime, and a ee which mAq becy>me pla.nf.Afl. on the 

itiione and then pay the levenue to it. But the arrears of rev ennc 

whiclniihus. acc u,miiIa ted . n o ii ]d n bo paid in full after such long 

delays, becaiise BmdLiQ£JhiX.:D:ga!sant]s^^ up by him^ 

unsettle d sta te Qfjlffi(i,oo 

Many centuries of political insocuiity and revoluion have left 
in the mind of the Indian peasant even of the SOili century, a 
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subconscious but ingrained belief that wars of succession are quite 
in the nature of things and that whenever the Government is 
engaged in a war anywhere, a wise peasant ought to think twice 
before paying the revenue due 

During the late war with "Germany, several khasmahal ryots 
in Chittagong hesitated to pay then land-tax and told the Deputy 
Collectoi, If the Kohisw (t ^ > Kan^e-i) comes will he not ask for 
our revenue over again ^ Save us. Sir, from the double payment 

I was in a North Bengal village at the time of the death of 
King Edward VII The first question which the local ryots asked 
me on hearing of His present Majesty^s succession was, Are not 
his kinsmen disputing bis accession to the throne ^ We can 
easily imagine the long ages of disoider and oppression that he 
behind this traditional belief among our villagers 

§ 2 The peasant ever %n arrears of payment. 

Hence, the collection of the revenue was always the result of 
a stra gg le , bet weerL the ^.nd_thA fka^hai ^ and the arrears were 

seldom, if ever, cleared The next logical step in this vicious circle 
was for the Government collectors to ATact frn vn -±h.o rynt, 
t h e n ame of the neve r- tndiP.^ftvt.jngn T sheA Arrears everything 
h is^ham-s u bs .L st e nee. In most paits of Mughal India the ryot was 
therefore, like the Er en nh pea tv j i n the v m giruf T lOin s Y V , 
trying to escape the unjust tatlle or tlLe^,_im ttLer , neasantry of 
Ireland- who were ever in debt to their landlords. 

There was this difference, however, that in jire-British tunes 
there was no-eviction. for default, no starvation of the peasantry 
(except when theie was a local famine, with no communu^tion 
with the more fruitful parts of the country.) In the and 

medisBval times, the peasant was left in his holding and with 
enough to feed him (except when the entire harvest failed). The 
old custom of payment by the division of the crop (the Sat at' 
system) was an advantage to him, as the payment depended on the 
actual harvest of the year, unlike the modern money rent which is 
an amount fixed irrespective of the yield of different years. In 
those days of constant war and disorder, the peasant was also 
cherished and valued because his landlord had need for him as an 
armed retainer. Indeed, competition for tenants among the 
zamindars was the rule and the poorer peasants sometimes escaped 
from one zamindaii to another in the hope of getting rid of their 
arrears with the former and of faring better under a new landlord. 
Cases of such fugitive ryots wore very frequent in North Bengal 
only forty years ago. 


64 MUQHAIi ABMIKISTBAIIOK. 

^ 3. Illegal imposts on peasants condemned bg the G overnmeni 

Head* 

The natural tendency of the ryot to withhold or refuse the 
payment of revenue and the failure of the State to give him a 
clean slate every three or five years by writing off his arrears, were 
the chief causes of irfC trouble in the Mughal revenue department. 
The evil was aggravated by the greed of the revenne underlings 
and of some of the Emperors even. When I discuss the list of 
or unauthorized exactions from the people in Mughal times 
you will perceive the wonderful fertility of the human invention 
in devising means for squeezing money out of the peoplo,“*at 
birth, throughout life, and even after death. All these abwabs 
were not directly paid by the peasant ; several of them affected 
the smaller dealers and towns people too. But as our population 
is predominantly agricultural and most of tbe articles for sale 
came from the land, the weight of the /z/^?/?/7AA-prf«^sed-mQst hea 
on the ryots . 

It is only fair to add that in respect of the aiwadsy there was 
a clear conflict of policy betwen the better sort of Emperors on 
the one band and the revene collectors on the other. These 
Emperors are for ever issuing oiders to their officers to show 
leniency and consideration to the peasants in collecting the reve- 
nue, to give up all a52^u65,*and to relieve local distress; and the 
revenue oflScers are as often squezing everything out of the pea- 
sants except the barest subsistence A solemn proclamation is 
issued by one Emperor a b olishing all abmahs and urging all his 
officials, at present andTin future to obey these instructions. 
Bnt . the ac _ycr^ altooibs crop, up again, and have to be abolished by 
bis successorwith another proclamation, which has exactly the same 
efficacy as the first. Enghsh readers will fined painful illustrations 
of it in Thomas^ Mevenue Jtesonregs of the Mughal pub- 

lished in 1871, which may be supplemented by my translation of 
AuxangziVs Revenue Regulajtions published in the J . A, S B, in 
1906,* and the list of aiwabs abolished by Aurangzib in IfiTd, as 
given in this lecture. 

The policy of the supreme head of the Mughal Government 
not to commit any exaction on the ryot is manifest from the con- 
temporary histories and letters, and can be proved to have been 
a reality and not merely a pioua wish. Several instances are 
recorded m tbe reigns of Shah J aban and Aurangzib in which harsh 

collector s and„e. veu prnvinmflT viceroyfi wore 
disnuss^d^omthe^omplam^^ of their sub jects reaiffiing the Empe "* 
A characteristic anecdote to the same effect is told in 
India Office Eibary Persian Manuscript No. 370, interleaf f dicing 


^ Reprinted in my %n Mnghal India, ie9-::::197; 
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folio 68 It clearly illustrates Shall Jahan's eagerness to do 
justice and even liberality to the peasantry^ and I shall narrate it 
here. 


One day/^ so runs the story, Shah Jahan was loohing 
through the revenue returns of his empire and discovered that in 
a ceitaxn village the revenue for the present year was entered as 
higher by a few thousands [ddm ? ] than that of past years* 
Immediately he ordered the High Diwan Sadullah Khan to bo 
brought to the Presence for explaining the difference, Sadullah 
Khan was then sitting in his treasury with an open bundle of 
revenue papers before him and bis eyes dozing in consequence of 
his daily and nightly attention to the business of his depart* 
ment. The royal messengers brought him to the Emperor m 
exactly the same condition [and dress ] Shah Jahan asked him 
for the cause of the increase in the assessment After a local 
inquiry it was found out that the nver had receded a little and 
a new tract of land had risen above water-level, causing an addi- 
tmnto the aiea of the village and the income of the State* On the 
Emperor asking whether the land in question was or 

a further inquiry was made and it was found to adioin a piece of 
rent-free grant of land (mma.) Then Shah Jahan cried out in 
wrath, ^ The water over that tract of land has dried in response to 
the lamentations of the orphans, widows and poor [of the place] ; 
it is a divine gift to them, and you have dated to appropriate it to 
the State ! If a desire to spare God'^s creation had not restrained 
me, I should have ordered the execution of that second Satan, the 
oppressive faujdar [who has collected revenue from, this new land ] 
It will be enough punishment to dismiss him as a warning to 
others to refrain from such wicked acts of in 3 ustice Order the 
excess collection to be immediately lefunded to tiie peasants 
entitled to it 

This anecdote may or may not have been true in every letter 
but it shows the atmosphere and the public bebet in Shah Jahan^s 
kindness to his subjects. 

§ 4 Lower revenue officmls weie Tiarek and extortionate^ 

The lower officials of Mughal India were incurably corrupt, 
while the |iigbest were^ on the whole, just, and statesman like 
except an occasional diwan who inflated the revenue demand on. 
papei and farmed the collection to tb^ highest buhier with ruinous 
cot)secj[uenoes, as can be illustrate i from the revenue history of 
Qr^a m the 17tli cen iuiy* 
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Tlif^ sTibalidat* o£ OrsBa wiote m 1062: ^^TIio maliak of 
Crownland hav<> been lediieed to desol it loa and tlunt affairs have 
fallen into confusion, in consequence of the hirsh assessment of a,ii 
unreasonable amount of revemio and tlie neglect of details hy the 
[new] diwxn, Muhammad Ilasbim He transacts business in Ibis 
wsbj when a candidate for /;<57^-ship accepts the post, Hashim 
imposes on him the paper assebsmont of the paigauah and sends 
him there, before he can learn about the ^actual] yield of the 
))laeG After a short time , anoth^i ma n is secur ed fo r the post, 
and Hasnim Khan tiking money foi himseU from this man, 
disimsses the former ^ron, a])points the second man and make 
Ij un promise O Llaj^ire xev-enue-Jtban the„ had engoged 

for. After a little tim e^ a t hird man appears, offering a still higher 
Rii m to th e State ,, and he is sent a^Zc olkctniL to tliojpaiganajL^ 
The Kh 111 has thus ineieased the lovenue [on piper] twofold 
in so no places and threefold in otheis, while the lyots^ unable to 
uay, bivo fle<l away and the Villigei have turned into a wilder- 
ness/^ {^^luches in Mughal India^ 223 — 22-k] 

The man was shortly aCtei wards removed from office. 

The Emperor, the High Diwin, and even the subtlidar may 
have been ^ust and kind in their tieatiiunt of tho peabintry 
But tho lower offieial^ r revenue imdei hag was ti ie man on the 
spot, the person la direct relation with the ryots and therefore 
" gF" harshness and ^xe ed. affected t he _ryota„ioiL_mi 0 rneiIecU 
than ot Chan c ellor's kind intoutipus and 

benevolent prociamatiocs. This fact wxs weil-knowa lu th.* 
17 ill century. 

The gieat and good DiW'xn^i^ala, Sadullah Khan, used to 
rcmnik tliat a diw n who did nob do 3 ubtice to the ryots was a 
<leni 111 sitting With a pen and inkpot befoio him The jiropneby 
of this epigiaai will h'^come clear when I teU you tbet m the 
rcisian alphabet a a long verticil line with a slurp downward 
point like an Ind-an rcod’pen, while the letter n is iormed by a 
oil de open at the top, just like an indigenous inkpot. The word 
(hw means ^ an evil spuit, and hence duoan, can be analysed 
into dm followed by a or a jpen and u or an inkpot ^ {liaqaai-'i-' 
Alamgiiif letter No. 15i<) 

In fact, the cunniag of the local offmals and the subor- 
climtcs^ of the levcniio dopaitment was too imuh even foi the 
loid of tho Pococlv Tluone, and wo find nioie than 

tmiiMli-J-o _this vi‘ry . Shah 

J ah an 
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§ 5, Wk^ revenue officials exacted ferqVfUites 

The exaction of ipfceix ^isifces and -presents by the oflScials from 
the subahdar downwards was one of the greatest evils of mediso- 
val admmistiations^ in the East and the West alike. In the 
Mughal Empiie the ev il w^s aggravated by three other causes, 

princes by the higher offieeis and to the higher oflScers by the 
lower, (^) the nominal salaiies paid to the lower offi cers, and (3) 
the submissive, indiifeient spirit of the people . 


Immemorial custom and the prevalent notions of social 
etiquette, as well as the more woildly motive of keeping one's 
superiors in good humour, made it imperative for the subahdars 
to offer rare or valuable presentB,,..to..-.i.he.E.roperor on hmJhath^ 
day^ an d_ aIa.o at. th emv x&its -- tQ th eXlomiL.^ The High Chancellor also 
had to be piopiUated by similar means. 

This pressure passed from the t )p to the bottom, though it 
was unintentional and its real effects were not fully realized by 
the head of the State. The Emperors, without meaning it, 
squeezed the subahdais and the subihdars did so to the zamin- 
dars ; the provincial diwan had to gratify the High Diwan and 
therefore he had to squeeze the subordinate collectors of the 
revenue , and these men at the bottom of the ofHcial ladder 
squeezed the ryots. 

This was quite distinct from giving bribes to cause a failure 
of justice or to win a favour that was undeserved by the man 
or in 3 urious to the real interests of the State. Takmg bribes was 
recognized as a wicked and disgraceful thing even m Mughal 
times, though it was extensively practised under the veil of 
secrecy. 

The low salaries paid by the Government had necessarily 
to be supplemented by the clerks and other snbordinates exacting 
unauthorized fees from the men who had to do business with 
them. It was called ^^ the writer V fee h aqq~iL Utahariir (or 
tahanri as used in the law courts and some other offices here even 
now ) In the Manual (page 72) the auditor (mushrif) is advised^ 
Take the writer’s fee that the people pay you willingly, for 
how else can a man deserving Bs 50, but paid a salary of Rs, 20 
a month contrive to live 


§ 6 The fcrori or colleelor of revenue of a district- 

The actual revenue collector was the krori, so styled because 
he was placed in charge of a tract theoretically expected to yield 
a revenue of one kror of dam^ lakhs of rupees, Tha 
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.JUdxax's {Am,t 13) But the tide of ^roH 
was continued in later times irrespective of the amount of revenue 
to be collected by this officei. It latterly meant simply ‘ a 
collector of otata dues ^ and we have a class of Iroju of gan^^ %.e ^ 
collectors of markets. 

The iSri>n ought to entertain a body of militia (seMandz) 
proportionate to his juiisdiotion ani collect the revcatte without 
negligence and at the light time He should not demand 
makml (the State due in cash oi kind) fiom places not yet 
capable of paying, lest than ryots' should run away. He should 
uige his subordinates not to realize anything in cxcc sS- of the 



lie should be honest (Manual, I age t>4 ) 


The duties and necessary virtues of an ideal co ll ector o F 

the revenue^-* iinde^- Akhar ii, 

48 — 47 , but he seems to have been a higher ofBcer than a Zrun 
of the 17th century 

The mna ^ appointing a new iSf ar^ _jr.ims.^..tliiis • Collect the 
revenue seasen by season as assessed by the amin and pay it to 
the fo tah dar. \Vitli thn,ad vice QLiJmJEamjxIax^nd^,. lly 

deposit ._tK e [accumula.te< ) ] rmpenal treaaux^ 

giving a receipt for it to the fotahdar . Send to the Govein- 
ment Record Office your abstract accounts and statements of 
income and disbursement and other papers, as laid down 
in the regulations Do not collect any abwab^ such as nakio 
the collector's perquisite etc., lest the money 

should be taken back fioai the offender and he be dismissed/*’ 


§ 7. She amtn and ilie qanungo* 


others. The essenpe of his office was to be an impufcial umpire 
paying it. 

The Manu^al of the Duties of Officers f61 — 68) gives us the 
following infoimation about the amm and his work — 


the.. ..regmlaiions and 

be an honest and expert man, well-versed in the quality (good or 
bad) of every afiair* He should make the assesement {mv%lia^ 
kkijis) according’ to the rules and let none steal Government 
money. 
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the- kmgdom-Ji^ 

l>efore the commencement o£ the season ot cultivation^ he should 


[oultnrable] area, a Ti d ^tke, a c ti Tal . n 7 im.her_a£„ plonks, compare the 
area given in the papers o£ the qanungo with the real area> and 
if the two do not agree call upon the qanungo to explain the 
excess (in the case of excess), and censure the headmen (in the 
case of shortage), saying ^ Why did the qanungo give a false 
return and why did the headman tell lies 


Take riom the qanungoes the pieeeding ten years* papers of the 
revenue assessment and area of the villages, ride to the villages 

.dars, o£._tha villages, as regards their 


^^Then ingpiiy^,, Hh£tk^r,^th^^iaiiiEg_plougha>^a^ 
for the cultivators of the village If not, then grant 
(agricultural loans), propoitioned to the area of the culturable 
soil of the village, expn,-aa4.-^se@dsy t iking 

bonds’^ from the headmen for the reeoveiy of the loan with the 
first instalment of the [next] year, and j^ndemmtyiicm^ { mucTiT ^ 
from the kioiis that they would realize the loan with the 
"Sr^ instalment of the [next] year/^ 


The sanad appointing an amin runs thus : Do your work 

with honesty and truthfulness Exeir yourself to prepetuate the 
cultivation and inciease the habitatiOi. You will be held res- 
ponsible for the portion of the collected revenue deposited with 
the fotalidat which he keeps in his hands in arrear (i.e., without 
paying it into the treasury.) Urge the kron t o co llect thf> 
accordin g to hig own assessme nt and, deposit-^-^ith^ the 
Jotabda i. Give t em porary rec e ipts {ch^tha) iot the money that 
the iypts_pay to^thejEQtahdary unde^jg^xir seal and the fofcahdar^s 
signature, and at the time of payment of revenue in full {bebdgi) 
make up the account according to this cJittha Do not collect 
any abwab like bdld dastt and ia1i8%ldan^ as all these have been 
forbidden by the Emperor Warn the chaadhuns and qanun- 
goes not to exact any such cess 


The papers which the and the » had to submit to 

the Diwan^s office are enumerated in Z. 34ia and D. those 

that they had to keep, in Z. 6^ and d» 

The as the name implies, was a walking dictionary 

of the prevailing lulcs and practices (gdnun ). and a store-house 
of information as to proceduie, precedentsTland history of the 
past, etc. The Atn (ix# 66) styles him ^Hhe refuge of the hus- 
bandman/^ [See also ii. 47 n.~\ 


The HO bonds gsiiifi-) were to be endorsed by the cliaudhiiri as security 

sealed by the caai and attested ly the «»ud2amiiidar, 
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They were “ village reveime-oflSeers who recorded all eircum,- 
stances within their sphere which concerned landed property and 
the realisation of the revenue, keeping registers of the value, 
tenure, extent, and transfers of lands, assisting m the measure- 
ment and survey of the lands, reporting deaths and successions 
of revenue-payers, and explaining, when required, local practices 
and public regulations ; they were paid by rent-free lands and 
various allowances and perquisites.^^ (Wilson, 260.) 

The Manual (34 — 35) instructs a new qaTtungo thus : " The 
Emperor*s business goes on in reliance on your papers. To your 
ofiice belong the papers of division {taqnm), comparison {mudsana) 

etc ....Keep two copies of the records, — one in your house 

and the other in your office (in charge of your gumashta) so that 
one at least may be saved in case of fire or flood.^* 

§ 8. Ahwahs or %llegc(,l cesses. 

I shall now discuss in detail the ahwahs or exactions made on 
various pretexts in addition to the regular land-revenue or custom 
duty These imposts were again and again declared by the Muham- 
madan sovereigns to be illegal and forbidden within their realms, 
but they soon reappeared with some changes in their items. 
Thomas in his Revenue Resources of the Mughal JEmpirelaas given 
from Persian lists of the ahwahs abolished by Pimz Shah Tughlaq 
(1375, A.n.) and Akbar (about 1590) Those prohibited by 
Aurangzib in a farman dated 29th April 1673, aie enumerated in 
Mirat~t-Ahmad/i, pages 308 — 304, Z. £. 135, and D. f. 102. But 
these three sources do not agree in all points ; Mir at names forty- 
one, Z. seventy-four, and D. seventy-eight ahwahs as abolished 
at this time. In Bengal nineteen such imposts continued to be 
levied, but from ilie tenants only, till the 19th century, when 
the British law-courts finally put an end to them as illegal. 

Bengal Tenney Act, 4th ed, pages 256*— 256.) We 
Br3 thus in a poskica to make a comparative study of the growth 
of ahwahs through several centuries of our history. 

The ahwahs naturally fall into six hroad classes • 

(<») Duties on the local sale of produce, l ike the municipal 
octroi duty of certaiu towns in modern India, but taken by the 
State 

(5) P ftft onJ-hft sale of iintnovable property . 

(c) P-erqx i^ilcs exacted by the officials for their own benefit, 
and foes oi c oi n re pious levicd on behalf of the State, on almost 

t amy-CfincnivaLie Cfifi-ii-.ion. 
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{d) Tgcensfetas for plying certain trades. 

if) Special impo sts on tIxe_JIindn3^ 
Anrangzib’s abolitions are given below 
A. Duties on, iJie sale of produce :~ 

1. Msb. 


2. Oil or ghee. [Both Z. and D. read du Jcatuah^ wHcb 
I read as raughan-t-karuah, or mustard seed oil.] 

3. Chungt on opium. [Reading doubtful.] 

4. Cowdung cakes 

5. Milk and curds. 

6. Dhdh leaves and bark of tbe hahttl (gnni) from tbe jungles. 
[All three sources differ in leading Babul in Mt7at only ] 

7. Kitchen vegetables. 

8. Grass, fuel wood and brambles from the jungles. 

9. Ground-rent for stalls in bazar [All three read Rasil-i- 
iaTb (or iatta)-t~haisarz. The ground-rent for stalls in bazars 
called the pandari tax, was abolished by Aurangzib in certain, 
towns in 1659. See Htstory of Aurangztb, lii. 89 — 96 ] 

10. Tobacco tax. [Abolished in 1666, under circumstances 
described bv Manucci, li. 175, See Mutorp ef Aaranoet6,m. 
91.] 

11. Roses for rose-water. [Doubtful reading ] 

12. Earthen pots and dishes made in the villages and 
towns. 

R Dee on. the sale of property : — ■ 

IS On the sale or mortgage of land. 

14. On the sale of houses {haveh), 

16. On the sale of captives ifiarda farosTit). 

C. Terquisvtes of officials and fees or commissions of the State ; — 

16. Jdahdart or remuneration of road patrols. [Abolished 
by Aurangzib in 1659. The hardships and abuses connected 
with this tax arc fully described in my History of Auiangztb, 
ill 88 — 89 and Studies in, Mughal Indiu, pages 162 — ^163. 
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In the Crownlands alone this tax used to yield 25 lakhs of 
rux^ees a yeai at the time of its abolition j 

17. Tax {kasil) on the hire of carts, camels and messengers 

18. Tax on stone weights, at the time of stamping with 

the official stamp the stone weights, iron weights, — added 

by Mt'i at ] 

19. Fee for census of head-dresses, heads and houses {dastdr- 

-shumuTiy Lhdnali-^shmndQ t,) "We know that houses 
were counted to complete village records in Akbar'^s reign, but we 
have n£L-m©nti4^in the Peisian histones cr the accounts of the 
European travellers pf g^uy c.Anfin«,_af the population being taken 
in Mughal India. 

20 One fouith of the amount m dispute in money-suits 
belonged to the State (like the couit-fee of oiii times.) Aurangzib 
abolished this exaction as well as the payment ot the fines and 
thank-offerings which had the sanction of ancient usage and even 
of Muslim judicial practice. 

21 Shash ddmi [a fee of three-twentieth of a ^rupee. Not 
clear ] 

22, The customary perquisite {muqai'ta^t) taken from men in 
TQoeijyt of rent-free grants of land {madad-t-^md^sA ) 

23 The exaction of presents in kind fiom such men at the 
time of marking out then plots of land {chak bandt). 

24< Pee for the appraising {mnqtmt) of land. £Mzfat reads 
muqtmt for the sale of houses aequued by Government 

25. Tax on the grass of pastures 

26. Tax on the birth of male chi Id xen 

27 Fee for the dmogha and the Jcotwdli \^MiTat adds ^^for 
settingup the weighing balance,'^ dand^.~\ 

28. Pee of watching over pack-oxen, camel -litters, doh^^ 
(litters carried on men''s shoulders), chests and packages ( ? m 
market places. Evidently collected for the benefit of the police ] 

29 Ancient perquisites on special occasions and with sjiecial 
names , — sdhdoid (oncem a year), Jasaldna (once in a season), 
mdhidva (once in a month), rozdna (daily), on the ^ Ida. ^ dmldt'^ 
lardt (^), etc. 

SO. Perry tax collected on livers that have dried up [and can 
be oiossed on foot] ^ 
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31. Piice of paper [used in tLe official records and receipts? 
to the peasants ] 

St, A tax on every iron cauldron in which molasses are 
boiled. adds, but the duty on the liquid sugar is to 

be levied as laid down in the regulations.'’*^] 

35. Presents (pesAlash) taken by newly arrived officials from 
grain-dealers and others, and in some places from the hanjdram 

34. Grovernors must not billet them'^elves in private houses, 
mosques or shops without the oonsent of their owners. 

85 Reward {rukhs&tdmy^^iikQn for carrying letters from the 
[imperial] camp, etc. 

36. The guards at the gates of forts must not take anything 
from the people passing through them. 

37. ^ aJistLl-i-sar‘-wa-hastu [ ^ Sao-iash means ^exemption 
from payment, not entitled to taxation ’’ ] 

jy, Zzeeme-iax on tradei — 

88. From butchers. 

39. From footmen (pzddas)* 

40 Ss 41 From cotton-* Iressers and sugaroane-pressers^, 
going to a now place to stait business there 

42. Fiom thatchers (of roofs) and watchmen {pdshdn ) 

43 From printers of (cotton) cloth, at the time of stamping 
them. 

44. Headman^s dues {muq^atltlami,) on the hire of camels. 

45. From brick-makers. 

46 From mummers, who used to put on disguises and go to 
houses where marriages were being celebrated, to entertain the 
people. [A letter of Aurangzib suggests that such mummmgs. 
were altogether put down in Kashmir late lu his reign.} 

47. From brokers {rlaldL) [Text obscure ] 

48. Tax on matchlocks [ ^ or from gunsmiilis, U. only 
source ] 

As Shihabiiddin Talish complained (in 1666), From the 
first occupation of India and its iiorfcs by the Muslims to the end 
of yhah Jahan’s reign, it^was a rule and practice to exact Ac? 6 
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from every trader, — from the rose-vendor to the clay -vendor^ from 
the weaver of fine linen to that of coarse cloth 

E, Forced stibser^pHons and g^fU — • 

49. Forced labour and [compulsory lighting of] lamps on 
the * Id festival. 

60. The [compulsory] lighting of lamps in the nights of 
dtwaU^ the first ten days of the month of Shawwal, 

etc. 


51 Bhet and legdra [Reading doubtful D. and Z give 
ihet lan'ictro ^vAhhet kara respectively Mi) at reads hhet han^ma^ 
ha ramm % dandilid dz chungi wa ghaiara and gives immediately 
afterwaids No. 27 above One of the abwal§ abolished in Bengal 
was called ^ Ihet and hegar^ or presents and gratuitous labour. See 
Rampinij loc ct^ ] 

52. Order for fruits;, etc ^ [for the Emperor's table, issued on 
the provinces,, and supplied gratis ] [This is the reading of Z* 
and. D. Mil at, however, reads (compensation) for in3ury to 
fiuits, eto,, ordered and a few lines latei adds The truifcs of 
(i e , intended to be sent to the Emperor by) relays of horsemen, are 
misappropriated or damaged by the traffic of the men of the 
villages on the roads near them, and [the State carriers] therefore 
trouble the wayfarers.'^ We know that mangoes used to be sent 
to the Emperor regularly from Allahabad, Malwa and Khandesh, 
pomegranates from J odhpur and Tatta, and several other liuits 
from Gujiat ] 

E. Impaste on the Iltndns 

6S. Tax on bathing in the Ganges and other (holy) rivers. 

^ 54. Tax on the carrying of the bones of dead Hindus for 
being thrown into the Ganges. 

Several other prohibitions of Aurangzib given by our authori- 
ties in this connection, do not refer to illegal cesses remitted, but 
to practices contrary to the Quo an which he prohibited. These 
have nothing to do with taxation, and therefore cannot be dealt 
with here. 

Several of the items above are given witb great diffidence, as 
tue i'ersian texts are very obscure and corrupt. I shall, therefore, 
^umerate bere the cesses which were forbidden by the Calcutta 
Wigh Court as their special names are correctly known (a) Zabita 
axta or customary levy, (b) mihmant or guest money, and nazi ana 
or presenls, (c) batdana, balta, and loiwah tobacco, {d) cianda or 
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sabscription (e) qazi^s fees, (f) najm or tax assessed upon the 
cultivators present to make up for any deficiency arising* from the 
death or disappearance of their neighbours, Qr) a cess of so much 
or molasses on every ma^u/td manufactured, (/i) a cess for grazing 
cattle own. hut within the zamindar^s estate, 

(^) rdhumat or miscellaneous^ items, (';} parabt or festival cess, (^) 
patwot^r%^B fee, (l\ po/twarv^ ^ wageSj ^%dh<x^ or daily rations, 
pds6dn$ or watchnian''s wages, Met and hegc^r^ etc. 




Magbal Rule : its achievements and failure. 

§ 1, Political effects of Mughal Government. 

What is the legacy of Mnghal rale to India ? The Mugiai 
Empue at its greatest extent covered a lar ger po ition of our count ry 
than the Indian dominio ns of Asoj ta at - S a r nud ra , g flpta._ These 
Hindu Empires also consisted of loosely united collections of 
independent provinces which did not acquire any homogeneity, nor 
create a sense of political unity or nationality among th 'ii people. 
Each pmvitiee led its Own hf e. continued its old familiar system 
of Government (though under the agents of the central power), 
and used its-lop a) tnngim. On the other hand, ihfi-Jto— hnndxeu 
jAarg TyTT^glial rniA, fvrtnr, the accessiou of Akbar to the death of 
Muhammad Shah ( 1556 — 1749V. gave to the whole of Northern 
India and much of the Deccan also, oneness of the ofSoial language. 
administrative system and coinage and also a popular Utigua 
franca for all classes except the Hindu priests and the stationaiy - 
village folk- Even outside the territory directly adminsteied by 
the Mughal Emperoi-s, their administrative system, official 
nomenclature, court etiquette and monetary type were borrowed, 
more or less, by the neighbouring Hindu Ea 3 ahs 

All the twenty Indian subahs of the Mughal Empire were 
governed by means of exactly the same admirustrati.vi; machinery, 
with exactly the same procedure and official titles. PcrBi.iTi was tho 
pnA langnagA ticaH in all office rccords, farmans, sanads, land-grants 
passes, despatches and receipts The same monetary standard 
prevailed throughout the empire, with coins having the same 
names, the same pniity and the same denominations, and differing 
only in the name of the mint-town. Officials and soldiers weio 
frequently transferred from one province to another Thus, the 
native of one province felt himself almost at home in another 



vast country. Nationality, however, could not result from this 
politica.liunlcTi, because the people had no civil liberty, no share in 
the government of their country. They were not citizens, hntt 
meiely equal subjects of one empire. 

The second gift of the Muslims to India ia TiTgton'AgllH-Ar^fm.p 
The chronoWioal ^nse was very imperfectly developed among 
the JUincTuSj prdBahly because being a race of Vedantiste they kept 
their gaze fixed on etei nity and despised this fleeting world and 
its ephemeral occuirences. The Hindus lu the pre-Muhammadan 
days composed no true history at all ; only four political biogra-* 


aiStdRY — A MUSLIM GlrT. 

‘pijifls have been preserved in Sanskrit, and in all o£ them the {acid 
lie buried under a mass of flowers of rhetoric, tnoks of style, and 
round-about expressions. In none of them have we dates. Even 
when the Hindus learnt Persian and wrote histories or memoirs of 
their times in that language m imitation of Persian models, their 
works wef e wofully lackmg in dates. 

On the other hand, the Arab intellect is dry, methodical and 
matter of fact, like that of the Jews, Phcenicians and other Semitid 
races. All their records contain a choronologioal framework, and 
their letters almoj-t always give the day and month of writing, 
Wbai^fiver the higtriTina.l bteratiire of the JVInhammadans may miss 
riutjj-.}ift y ne-ver .. f ail .^t n— giTe a weallb of datas, "We thus get 
a solid basis for our historical study The nse — oJL.npft. era, via , 
that dating from the Prophet’s flight, and calculated ^cording to 
the lunar year, was a great advantage to the Muslims, as it gave to 
the entire world under Muhammadan sway a. enmTnfin system for 
dat’ur 7 — which affords a striking contrast to the bewildering 

variety of eras, length of months and length of the year that we 
find in Hindu inscriptions and books. To take one example only* 
the Hindu luni-solar year, in which each mouth is divided into 
the dark and bright fortnights (find* and s»dt) , was not the same 
in Northern India and Southern as regards the day of commence* 
ment and the inteiealary monthi Hence it is next to impossible 
to convert such dates in the old Marathi records of the 17th 
century into the Christian era with any chance of correctness. 
The Muslim [dates follow one ^uniform * and well-known 
system. 

§ S’ Confaoi voibJi thb outer tborld. 

Thirdly, the Mughal Empire, and even its so-called Pathan 
predecessor, i re-established the contact between India and the 
outer Asiatic world, which had been destroyed with the decline of 
Buddhism in its home. Through the passes of ihe Afghan feontier 
the stream of population and trade flowed peacefully into India from 
Bukhara and Samarqand, Balkh and Khurasan, K^-^naam 
andTPCT^, bscangft ATgTranistayTiSloTigftd fo' thh .fulftr of Heffiu 
tjU TiAar fibs prnd of t.liA Miig-ba,l Empim. Through the Bolau Pass 
leading from India to Qandahar m South Afghanistan and thence 
to Persia, as many as 14,000 camel-loads of merchandise passed 
every year m the reign of Jahan^pr, early in the 17th century. 
The ports on onr western coast — Tatta, Broach, Surat, Chaul, 
Eajapur, Goa (before its annexation by the Portuguese), and 
Karwar, — were so many doors between India and the outer word 

*‘T?her0 was often the idifferenoe of one day as betwem India and other oonn^ 
tries at the oonmeneement of certain months, owing to the difference m the 
visibility of the new moon m the- two places. 
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that eouM be reached by eea, such as Arabia^ Persia^ Turkey^ 
Egypt, Barbery, Abyssinia, and even Zanzibar, From the eastern 
port of Masalipatam, belonging to the Sultans of Golkonda up 
to 1687 and thereafter to the Mughals, — ships used to sail for 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Siam and even China, The Arabs are 
born traders — like their cousins the Jews^ — and they take kindly 
to a sea-faring life* The trade of the west coast of India had been 
their monopoly in the Ist century of the Christian era (as we 
learn from the jPe'^tplus of the Sea)* And now the 

con version of the-^ntire -U ear-East-and Mid dIe-Easkmth-^arts---e#- 

th e ,M a]^ y^w toJ -beir and^ h ei r ,- fia ton giie g ave..^ 

What the Muhammadans began the English have completed* 
To'day India's isolation is broken and she has been switched on 
to the currents — economic, cultural and political, — of the entire 
outer world. 

§ 3 ^, IReligiau^s changes %% dae to Islam* 

Fourthly, Hunter and some other European writers have hel^ 
that the monotheistic or at least anti-Brahman and anti-caste move- 
ments among the Hindus in the middle ages were due to the in- 
fluence of Islam. But we have to bear in mind that all the higher 
thinkers, all the religious reformers, all the devout bhaltas 2 ^men^ the 
Hindus from the remotest time have proclaimed the principle of 
monotheism and recognized the one supreme God behind the count- 
less deities of popular worship Therefore, it is not historically true 
that Islam taught the Hindus monotheism. What really happened 
was that these dissenting movemerifs among the Hindus of 
mediseval India received a great impetus from the presence of the 
Muhammadans in our immediate neighbourhood 

Many sects arose which tried to harmonise Islam and 
Hinduism and to afford a common meeting-ground to the devout 
men of both creeds, without emphasizing their differences of ntual, 
dogma and other external marks of faith. This was the aim of 
Kabir and Dadu, !Nanak and Chaitanya. They made converts 
freely from Hindus and Muslims and rejected the rigid orthodoxy of 
the Brahman and the Mull a alike 

So, too, the Sufi m^emerd: afforded a common platform to the 
more learned and devout minds among the Hindus land Muham- 
madans Unlike the above-mentioned popular religions of 
mediaeval India, Siifi&m.- npveiL.-nxtend^ to the^jllite rate 
It was essentially a faith — otten. an intellectual emotinnaI ,.-aj:>^ 
ment_r== ii 2 !servadJh>j — the^^hilosophers, authors and mystics free 
from bigotry. The eastern variety of Sufism is mainly an off-shoot 
of the V edanta of the Hindus, and it rapidly spread and developed 
in India from the time of Akbar onwards, 
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A huge mass of Sufi literature in Persian was produced by the 
Hindus Though of the poorest literary quality, it shows the wide 
prevalence of this faith among our people, especially in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, probably as a refuge from the political disorder 
and economic decajr attending the decline of the Mughal Empire. 
These popular religions and Sufi philosophy tended to bring the 
ruling race and the dominated people closer "together. 

§ 4 . MtC'Slim tnjlueme onaoeuty, archtteoture andarta 

Fifthly, many elements of modern Hindu social manners in 
Northern India are due to Islamic influence, which also modified 

the dress of jn ir gentry and popular literature to some extent 

The masses, however, remained unaffected by it* 

Next, ting, haw king- -a n d ma ny g ames- became Muham^ 
madanised in method and terminology. Persian, Arabic and 
Turkish words have entered largely into the Hindi, Bengah and 
even Marathi languages. An exact parallel is afforded by the 
influence of the Norman Conquest upon Engbsh life and language. 

The art of war was very highly developed by the Muslinas, 
partly by borrowing from Europe through Turkey — ^and, to a lesser 
extent, through Persia. The Ra 3 ahs of the Hindu period used to 
lead petty forces or the confederation of a number of distinct petty 
contingeDts. But the Mughal Emperors commanded yasii 
obeying one supreme voice, the handling of which reqnired greater 
organizing power and capacity, and thus gave greater opportunities 
for the display of generalship than was possible in the Hindu 
period. Fiom the point of view of mere organiigatian [as distinct 
from real efficiency as an instrument of war] , the Mughal army 
was almost p,firfed4.J.n avmy. Jbrauiflr^ 

The system of fortification was greatly improved by the 
Muhammadans in India, as a natural consequence of the general 
advance of civilisation and the introduction of artillery. 

Muhammadan rule caused a distinct advance in g,roMtefitiir.a. 
The Hindu kings lavished their wealth and skill on temples ; 
their palaces have all perlshefl, and seem to have been of no high 
or nostly pattern. But the Muhammadans built palaces and tombs 

in addition to mosques. The semi-c i rcul a n js a di a t i jx g arch and the . 

yf|nlte<hdome are peculiarly Muhammadan, and so also are 
Ajmally gardern sL. 

In the domain of the fine arts the richest contribution of the 

Muhammadans is the IndosSaracen — school of ..jiainting. The 

Mughals ^^teodUDod. Chxnem^MAtms 
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Khurasan., and at the Court of Akhar this art mingled with thef 
indigenoae Hindu painting, of which traditions still lingered 
amidst neglect and poverty. The result of the fusion was that 
the Chinese characteristics were rapidly dropped and a purely 
Indian apperance was given to pieces marked by undeniable 
foreign techntque. {Studtes tn Thtughal InitUf 290-291.] Thus, m 
painting there was a true revival and the highest genius was 
displayed by our artists in this field in the Mughal age. This style 
holds the field even now under the name of Indian art or 
'' Mughal painting ” The so-called Kajpnt school is only the 
Mughal or Indo-Saracen style with Hindu mythological or epic 
subjects. 

We have seen that Muslim rule in general, and the Mughal 
Empire m particular, achieved many things great and good for 
medigeval India. Why then did it fail ? In order to answer this 
question it is necessary for us to examine the strength and weak- 
ness of the Muslim State in India. 

§ 6, Mlemenfs of strength t» the Muslim position in India. 

The Muhammadans in India at first possessed the advantage 
of a common language, common traditions, a common religion 
common teachers, and a common political status in the midst of 
a conquered and ^ien population. of vast^ 

anrl t i ha - AamAfirafiV. gpirif nf fuseduthe conqucring seot into a 

brotherhood. Hence, the State in Muslim India, before its degene- 
ration in the 1 8th century, often displayed an unexampled solidarity 
in the face of foregin invasion. Another source of the strength of 
the Muslim ruleis of India was that they -nnBAly 
system of yillage administration, and method of revenue collec- 
tion of the Hindu times unchanged, and even emp loyed TTiridn 
ofl S. eia . la nlmoaf- . - PTelns ively in t . ho R e p a mle ’neps .rf.menf. The result 
was that the lives of the millions of onr villagers were undisturbed 
by the dynastic changes at the capital, and they had no reason 
to be discontented with their new masters and to rise against 
them. 


§ 6 . Muhammadan settlers Indiatttsed. 

But the long stay of the invading Muslim races in India 
gradually destroyed their alien character and gave to them a 
purely Indian stamp, till at last from the 17th century onwards it 
bwame increasingly ^cnlt for the Indjan MnliawiTnaditna itf% 
ahaoi b JC ead l lv iat a- Ahei r -sOfiiety Pew -c omega from BnkTiaraj Ponaia 
Q t. A r abi a . (This was a change quite distinct from the dofloriorn^ 
ph y si qae- a nd cninnr nnile t, t h e I ndi a n. . 3 ima^ 
The Indo-Muhainmadans adopted many Indian customs befe^# 
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article# of food [esp jbalialaieaf] and dreos, and even an Indian 
fangnage, namely, Ilindastam \_za,han~%-Emdav%, the Indian tongue] 

wiuot— is — SaQala:.iti<i m. J ts grammatical Rtmotju-A though its 

vocabulary is full of Persian and Arabic woids in addition to 
Hindi. Thus, in the course of centuries the Indo-Muhammadans 
almost completely drifted apart from their brethren of the outer 
Asiatic world The later Muhammadan immigrants into India 
were absorbed in the local population, but only after the laj^ of 
two or three generations, by which time they had acquired the 
distinctive Indian character and given up their foreign peculia- 
rities. 

Centuries of residence in this country in the midst of a 
vastly more numerous Hindu element and a purely Indian environ- 
ment, gradually fused the Muhammadans in certain respects with 
the indigenous population. The Indo-Muhammadans largely 
Tried local wome n and admitted enormous numbers of converts 
from Hinduism (or corrupt Buddhism), with the result that they 
quickly lost their purity of blood and distinctive racial oharac- 
teristict They also gdopt^i^ Tnany TTindu-oiTctoma^ helfftfa n.Ti d 
even ways of life The popular religions of mediaeval India, 
Sufism, the Urdu language, and Indo-daracen art were the 
__oommon property of the conquerors and the conquered, and tended 
"to blend tbem together, as closely as the granite walls of the caste 
system would permit Many Muhammadan saints (pm) were 
worshipped by the lower classes of the Hindus, and renowned 
Muslim saints were adored by St, onf, champions of Rindn nrtAn- 
d(nry likft — SMvaji. The ignorant Muhammadan peasantry of 
Bengal and even of other provinces where no vigilant reforming 
mulla was present, tooV part m — Hindu reliirinii8-festivals-.aad the 
worship of popular village-gods, just as in Bihar low-class Hindus 
take part in the Mnha.Tra m pronession as enthusiastically as the 
Muhammadans. 

Thus, while the old scriptures and strict theory kept the two 
sects apart, a common destiny and the common weal and woe of 
life under the same Indian sun drew them together, except for 
occasional oresoentades by a puritan Sultan or Padishah. 

§ 7. Disruptive forces vn the State- 

Multa>moi^dan dominion over India was spread more by inthvi- 
idualcjii^ftains and adventurers tbau by the direct action of any 
oigmized central power. There was, no doubh always a nominal 
Snltap as "the theoretica,! king : but the enthusiastiuj and fanatical 
generals who conquered the Hindu provinces beyond the frontiers^ 
oiyttd only a nOBWna l allegiance to this Central G-overament, and 
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they were usually masters of their own troops and treastire^r 
instead of being merely salaried servants removable at a word 
from the Sultan, Macaulay in his famous essay on the Popes has 
described how the Roman Catholic Church utilizes the enthusiasm? 
of unattached or irregular fanatics to convert new peoples with- 
out having to devote its regular priesthood to the work, but deriv- 
ing full advantage from the voluntary action of these enthusiasts. 
Similar was the policy of the central monarch of Muslim India 
durmg the period of expansion and conq[uest He maintained 
excellent relations with the enterprising adventnreis of his own 
faith ; he profited by their bold initiative and zealous exertions, 
without having to spend his own men or money. At the same 
time he kept the m pleased h y riot -insisting up on__tQQ_-m mJx-....^^ 


dinatLon 

^T[7fl riTlpdJ3_y_jthom. 


lands to conf 3 _iie r. JBut when 

_poagi hlft - Jim iiL .^Pfl.gtwa rd a nil. Jntrigue, 

murder of sovereigns and chaotic-wars of .successinn became fre- 

quent, because the old plan of Muslim conquest left as its legacy 
a centrifugal or disruptive spirit tending to local autonomy. 
These frequent changes of dynasty and violent civil warehindeied 
the growth of civilization, the economic prospeiity of the country,, 
and the development of institutions. As the Latin proverb has 
it, In the midst of arms, the laws are silent. 


§ 8. Gradual decline of the people 

There was no heredi tai- y -pePirf^ge in Islam, no recognition of 
the right of private property. Every nobleman^s lands and perso- 
nal efiects were confiscated to the State on his death. If his son 
got any portion of them, it was as a mere act of grace on the 
part of the sovereign. This rule^ no doubt, prevented the slacken- 
ing of effort, but it also destroyed — tiuo-hasia ^ nf , 

the accumulation of savings from the past for improvement in 
the future, ^11-wa.g ^ ^ the economic 

prosperity and position built up by an individual noble was 
levelled to the ground at his death, and his son had to begin his 
career aa a commoner from the very bottom without being able 
(}o take advantage of the progress made by his father. Thus, 
generation after generation an Islamic country witnessed the 
same process of building up fortunes from the smallest beginnings 
and undoing a lifer's work at death by the confiscation of the 
private property of the deceased man to the State and the reduc- 
bion of his sons to the rank of poor commoners. 

So much for the richer classes. As regards the common 
)eople, the Moslim State made no attempt to strengthen th® 
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natvnif to tlavelttp flift naf.i'QTiaJ eliaraeter._nr f,n ftnanrp. feTift finnnn n^i« 
prasppritj t-afjbhfi lpeopl e. No independence of thought was allowed, 
and the grossest kind of flattery was expected and encouraged by 
the Court. Hence, no first-rate genius in literature or art was pro- 
duced among the Indian Muhammadans. 

The Court was the only centre of culture and the only nursery 
of the fine arts (if we except a few temples in the far-off South ) 
But the nation in general did not benefit by it, and Cnnrt patro - 
nage had a, raalTy demnraliTnng Pi ffpot on creative genins. Hence, 
Hindu and Muhammadan literature and art in mediaeval India 
fell far short of the productions of democratic Greece or England^ 

§ 9 , Natuial growth of the Hindv,& stopped, 

Muslim rule also arrested the growth of the Hindus. At 
the first stage of the conquest, all our monasteries and rich 
temples were sacked, and thus the centres of Hundu learning were 
destroyed. No powerful Hindu Bajah was left to serve as a 
patron of Sanskrit scholars and authors In consequence, Sanskrit. 
learning vir tually died Qut_ of mediaRval India.. What little was 
left of it, was extremely barren and consisted of logical subtleties, 
^'laborat’on of rituals, new editions of Canon law, f‘nmTnAnt.a.riPp 

and commentaries on CQTnmentatie.s. Thus North In dia w as_ 

intiAllAptnany A dftfip.rt -fif oin 1200 to 155Q_ A.P. It was only 
^ ^nrlor A khar t.Vin.f; With Toilsidas .jn„ Hindi and the Yaishnav 
writers m Beng ali, a gigaOIindn, literature reappeared, but in 
tbft vernacular. The same Emperor founded a truly national 
iCourt, and under him there was a great upheaval of the Indian 
ntellect. 


§ 10. Why did the Indian Muhammadans deteriorate ? 


A minute study of the history of Mughal India gives one 
a clear impression of the rapid decline of the Muslim aristocracy 
and gentry settled in India. The rapidity and suren ess of this 
;iAf>PnPL-arft -paTtTy-CQncpaled by the genius and char actei-Ol-maiy. 

.-ff oon-gATtg from TTindniRm and fre sk -jiriTnigranta from Persia 

AT riAntra.l Asia, But it is equally striking that the grandsons 
of the last two classes on the Indian soil became hopelessly 
degenerate. 


The first cause of this phenomenon was a reckless cross-breed- 
t.hA mainTAnariAA AiViit7:atia rL- The children 


of such, unions represented a much lower intellectual type than 
pure Hindus, pure Persians or pure Turks, 
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Too much wealth;, when accompanied by the peace and order 
which the Mu^'hal Emjpiie gave to the land, fostered luxury 
among the Muhammadan upper classes^ and their position as the 
dominant race fostered pride and idleness. Hereditary aristocra- 
cies have a natural tendency to deteiiorate^ and the process 
is checked only by hard woik in the aimy or civil administra- 
tion and other kinds of healthy activity such as participation la 
the free public life of a democratic country or a spirit of adven- 
ture and exploration. But these correctives were wanting among* 
the sons of the Mughal peers, to whom the Emperors always 
left a portion of their fathers^ earnings and gave fairly high 
posts by reason of their birth. 

The Indian Muhammadans could not retain Persian or Tur-i 
kish as theii mother-tongue, and yet they did not cultivate any 
Indian vernacular for literary purposes. They were ashamed to 
write in the zaban^-%-lIindav% (? Hindustani) which they spoke 
in the home, the oflSee, the street, and the camp. The desperate ^n4 
ruinous attempt to cling to Persian as the language of ofBcial carres-« 
pondence, of serious and elegant literature, and polished society, 
while Hindustani was their mother-tongue, was continued by 
the Indian Muhammadans till about 1750, when Hindustani was 
frankly accepted as their literary langnage. This linguistic diffi- 
culty accounts for the literary barrenness of the Indian Muham- 
madans, and it greatly retarded the spread of real education 
during the Mughal period. 

The Muhammadans of India, particularly those of Tiukish 
and Afghan breeds, are a military race, but not eminently intel- 
lectual nor industrial Hence they began to decline when the 
utmost possible limit of their conquest was reached. 

The degradation of women in the harems of the rich natu- 
rally tends to degrade their children. The evil took a more aggra- 
vateil form in India than in Arabia or Persia, where few could 
afford to support moie wives than one, and these wives were of 
tiie same race as then husbands. 

§ II, of Mughal Umpire due Co lack of the spirit 

of progress and self -correction. 

The student c£ mediaeval Indian history cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that the Mughal Empire became a hopeless 
failure in the ISth century, though it had splendid resoureeii 
behind it and had achieved much for India in the 16th 
and 17th centimes. In the ISth century, Mughal civilization was 
like a spent bullet^ and the downfall of the Mughal Empire wa^ 
only a question of time, even if no Nadir Shah or Ahmad Abdali 
had appeared in India. 

The fiistaiid foremost cause of this phenomenon is the con- 
trast between the spirit of all oiieatal monarchies and that of a 
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moclcjTJa civilized empire like the British* Such a modem, empire 
ooiitains an element of self-eritieism and reform withinj itself. 
Honce any new defect or source of decay in it is promptly detect** 
ed and remedied before it can become incurable Not so oriental! 
monarchies, or even European monarchies of the ancient world, 
like the Homan and Macedonian. 

Secondly, oriental monarchies are essentially dependent upon 
the personality of the sovereign and in some cases also on the ^ 
character of the ruling minority The British Empire, on the other 
hand, is democratic , it is the domination of much of the world by 
the entire British race and other races absorbed into* the British, — 
and not by an individual kmg or family. Hence, though the 
rulmg British families of one generation may degenerate in the 
next, streams of fresh and able rulers of men rise from the ranks of 
the British race to take their jJaces. In Mughal India, on the 
other hand, the degeneration of India-born Muhammadans waa. 
rapid and striking, and nothing could remedy it, as* there was no 
popular education, no public diseussion, no social reform. The 
supply Of able adventurers from beyond the Khaibar Pass who had 
contributed to the glories of the reigns of Akbar and Shah Jahau 
ceased, and the decay in the rulmg families of India* could not be. 
arrested by the infusion of new blood either from among the masa 
of the local people or fiom among foreign immigrants. 

It was the fatal defect of Mughal rule that it always conti- 
nued to bear the character ®f a military, oociq)ation of the land and 
did not try to build up a nation or a hombgfeneous State. The glories 
of Agra and Delhi m the golden days of Shah Jahan ought not to 
blind us to the fact that the Mughal Emperors never followed the 
first principle of political science, , that there cannot be a 
gicat emxure without a great people Under even the best of 
them, though there were great ministers and generals, the mass of 
the people remained human sheep as in the worst days of the 
past The Englishmen who defeated the Indian Nawabs and 
Maharajahs may have been a handful of men — some of them noc 
even professional soldiers , but they had behind them the enormous 
leservoir of the British demof^racy with all its collective talents and 
resources, while our Nawabs and Maharajahs bad behind them 
none but a few self-seeking followers and hireling troops They 
did not lead any national opposition to the foreign conq^uerors. 

Islam, as interpreted after the failure of the rationalistio 
{mutamla) movement in the Court of the early Abbasid Khalifs 
of Baghdad, became too rigid, too inelastic and incapable of 
adapting itself to changes of enviionment. It has all the strength 
and weakness of a strictly dogmatic creed like Calvinism. *lhe 
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rigidity of Islam has enabled its followers in all lands to sncceed 
np to a certain point. But there they have stopped^ while progress 
IS the rule of the living world. At the same time that Europe 
has been steadily advancing^ the stationary Muhammadans have 
been relatively falling back, and every year has increased the 
'distance between Europe and Asia in knowledge, organization, 
accumulated resources and acquired capacity, and made it increase 
dngly difficult for the Asiatics to compete with the Europeans. 
The English conquest of the Mughal Empire is only a part of the 
inevitable domination of all Africa and Asia by the European 
nations,— which is only another way of saying that the progressive 
Tices are replacing the conservative ones, just as enterprising fami- 
lies replace sleepy indolent ones in the leadership of our own society. 
Therefore, if we wish to profit by the study of our country's 
history 


— rorwaid, forwaid let us range. 

Let the great woild spm for ever down the ringing grooves of change* 


B. & 0. G. P* (P. U.) No. 6— 2o0— .29 i^l921rr-ES 




mKTlED ;BI XHB SarSBIHraDSK?, GOTBBN&IBisX ntJKXIKGjr 
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